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SOME METHODS OF SECURING CLOSER UTILIZATION 


By R. C. Bryant, Professor of Lumbering at Yale College 


[This is the second of the series of special articles on various phases of lumbering by 


Professor Bryant. 


It deals with a subject of vital importance to all lumbermen, and about 


which a number have been asking the American Forestry Association for information. 
Prof. Bryant treats in detail the best methods of eliminating waste and his advice will 
be found practical and of great value—Eprror.] 


LOSER utilization of the raw 

products of the forest is be- 

coming more evident each 

year, although in all sections 
there are operators who still ignore the 
profits which may be made from ma- 
terial they now waste. 

As in the meat industry in the early 
days, the only product saved was the 
beef and hide, so in the lumber business 
today the majority of the loggers and 
manufacturers take only the standard 
length lumber and to a large extent fail 
to utilize the various by-products such 
as “shorts,” sawdust, slabs, etc. 

Although there has been much un- 
just criticism of lumbermen because of 
the methods they have employed in 
harvesting their timber, it is true that 
large quantities of raw material have 
either been left in the forest to rot, to 
furnish fuel for forest fires, or have 
been burned in the incinerator at the 
mill. However, in nearly every case 
where this has been true, the chief rea- 
son could be found in the low prices 
obtained for the manufactured mate- 
rial. For years knotty, defective and 
small trees could not be made into lum- 
ber and sold at a profit. Lumbermen, as 
a rule, are as keenly alive to their in- 
terests as men engaged in any other in- 
dustry and it is folly to assume that 
they would wilfully neglect an oppor- 
tunity to manufacture lumber that 
could be marketed at a profit, especially 
since much of the material that was left 
behind in the forest or was burned at 


the mill had to be handled in some way 
before it was abandoned. During the 


early years good material was used for 


the construction of roads, skidways, 
camps and like purposes when inferior 
timber was available, but the logger 
preferred the choice timber, since it 
was both cheap and could be worked 
to better advantage. 

A recent writer has charged present- 
day lumbermen with gross waste, claim- 
ing that more than 50 per cent of the 
raw product is wasted during the prog- 
ress of logging and manufacture. Such 
statements are misleading to those not 
fully acquainted with conditions. The 
author of the article undoubtedly mis- 
interpreted the figures he quoted, which 
appear to have been taken from a pub- 
lication of the Forest Service. These 
figures are not based on the merchant- 
able content of the tree, but upon the 
total content, including bark, stump 
and limbs, all of which, with certain 
exceptions, are not merchantable. In 
addition the amount of necessary waste 
is increased by the loss of wood due 
to sawdust, slabs or defects which ren- 
der the affected portions of the bole 
of little or no value. 


LOSS IN FOREST AND AT PLANT. 


The actual loss of the raw product 
occurs both in the forest and at the 
manufacturing plant. In the forest it 
has been estimated to be as high as 25 
per cent, although it is constantly be- 
ing reduced by improved methods of 
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operation and higher market values 
for the low-grade product. 

The chief wastes in the forest have 
been, and are, due to the cutting of high 
stumps; the careless cutting of the 
bole into logs, both as regards length, 
crook and defects; leaving merchant- 
able timber in tops, logs and standing 
trees; breakage in felling; and loss in 
transport, especially in log driving. 

Stumps are now being cut at a rea- 
sonable height on most operations. 
There is still insufficient attention paid 
to securing both quantity and quality 
from the felled timber. The serious 
losses which often occur in cutting 
crooked logs, in breaking timber in fell- 
ing, and in leaving an excessive amount 
of timber in the tops could be largely 
remedied by proper supervision. How- 
ever, timber may be perfectly sound and 
yet be so knotty that it cannot be 
brought out at a profit, due to market 
conditions. As a rule, however, it is 
possible to secure more merchantable 
timber from the tops than is usually 
taken. 


SAW MILLS ON FLAT CARS, 


The author firmly believes the time 
will come in the near future, in those 
sections of the country where logs are 
brought from the forest to the mill by 
rail, when it will be possible to install 
small portable saw mill plants on flat 
cars which can be taken to the forest 
and there used for sawing very crooked 
logs and knotty tops into material suit- 
able for novelty and similar work. The 
coarse material, very crooked logs and 
broken boles can be cut into short 
lengths, four feet or more long, and 
corded up along the railroad track after 
the regular logging crew has removed 
the saw timber destined for the large 
mill. The small mill can then be taken 
to the site where the timber is stacked, 
the logs elevated by power onto the car, 
and sawed into lumber. This material 
would furnish large quantities of 


narrow widths and short lengths of 
choice stock, provided the large knots 
were removed. 

One reason why operators have failed 
to handle knotty logs in the main saw 
mill has been the low sale value of the 
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product, coupled with the high cost of 
manufacture incident to their utilization. 
The knots on rough logs are tough and 
dull the saw teeth quickly, so that the 
timber must be fed against the saw at 
a slower speed than logs without knots, 
—this means increased cost of manu- 
facture—and further when clear logs 
are placed on the carriage the saw is 
not in condition to manufacture good 
lumber. This effect could be obviated 
by providing special equipment for saw- | 
ing defective, crooked and knotty logs. 
In this way the main saws will make a 
greater cut and produce lumber of 
better grade and the product from the 
poorer logs can be handled by less 
skilled labor without, in any way, re- 
ducing the output of the mill. 


REASONS FOR UTILIZATION. 


There are several reasons why it is 
advisable to utilize this rough material. 
When left in the forest it not only 
makes an effective fire trap, which is a 
menace to the remainder of the prop- 
erty, but it also provides a breeding 
place for insects and fungi. The in- 
creased amount of timber secured per 
acre and the greater tonnage hauled per 
mile on the logging railroad helps to 
cut down the logging expense per thou- 
sand board feet. It also postpones the 
time when the tract will be cut over. 
Since utilization is becoming more in- 
tensive each year and lumber of higher 
value, it is self evident that it is advis- 
able to postpone the closing of the plant 
to the latest date possible. 

A further use for the rough material 
usually left in the forest is in the manu- 
facture of certain oils which are secured 
by destructive distillation. In some of 
the Norway pine forests of the North 
and the longleaf forests of the South, 
it has been found profitable to distill 
stumps and in some cases the larger 
wood in the tops. The expense of 
bringing the raw material to the distilla- 
tion plant has not yet given this scheme 
wide application. 


WASTE AT THE PLANT. 


The raw material wasted around the 
manufacturing plant consists of -saw- 
dust, exclusive of that part utilized for 
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fuel; edgings; slabs; and short length 
lumber, including trimmings from the 
saw mill and the planing mill. 
Around most large saw mill plants 
the greater part of the sawdust is re- 
quired for fuel in the power house, 
hence the loss is not great. However, 
in plants where circular saws are used 
instead of band saws, the per cent of 
the log that is converted into sawdust 
is greater than is necessary and the 
operator suffers a loss from this cause. 
In large mills there are few cases where 
an operator is warranted in continuing 
the use of circular saws, for by so doing 
he is not only wasting material, but like- 
wise is reducing the output he should 
secure from a given number of logs. 
Near large centers of population, saw 
mills are often able to sell surplus saw- 
dust to ice companies for packing ice, 
and to certain classes of merchants to 
cover the floors of their places of busi- 
ness. It is reported that it has been 
pressed, successfully, into sticks and 
used for fuel, retailing for $9 per ton. 
Aside from the above uses it is distilled 
in retorts and various products, chiefly 
alcohol, extracted; in a fine form it is 
used in the manufacture of dynamite 
and also linoleum. The uses for saw- 
dust are increasing and in the near 
future plants favorably located will un- 
doubtedly have no surplus product of 
this character to destroy in a burner. 
The waste in slabs is due to several 
causes, among which are crooked logs 
and those with a large well on one end; 
also heavy slabbing on the part of the 
sawyer. It is seldom desirable to bring 
a very crooked log into a mill since the 
loss in slabbing is usually heavy and the 
output for the mill crew is reduced 
because of the difficulty of handling 
crooked logs on the mill deck and the 
loss of timber in squaring up the stick. 
Where special attention is not given to 
sawing, Sawyers frequently slab heavily 
in order to secure a merchantable board 
the full length of the log when the 
second cut is made. If all logs were 
perfect cylinders this loss would not be 
great. Since most logs are larger at one 
end than at the other—and often the 
difference is quite marked—the slabs on 
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the large end of the log will usually 
contain material that would produce 
several short boards of merchantable 
width and length. This waste can be 
greatly reduced by having the pond 
men send all sound logs to the deck, 
large end first. If the management then 
insists on the sawyers cutting thin slabs, 
the maximum amount of lumber can 
be secured. This is especially true 
where long timbers are cut. A test 
made in a Southern pine “timber” mill 
showed an increase of 5 per cent in the 
output when this system was_ used. 
Placing the butt end of the log on the 
forward part of the carriage is also an 
aid to the sawyer, since he can see shake, 
rot and other defects which are of more 
frequent occurence on the butt end than 
on the top end of the log. There are 
certain mechanical advantages possessed 
by this method which tend to increase 
the cut of the mill. Where the small 
end of the log is placed near the sawyer, 
the carriage must make a run the full 
length of the log in order to remove 
the slab, while where the large end is 
placed nearest the sawyer a short car- 
riage run only is needed until the log 
is slabbed down so that the saw cuts 
for the entire length of the log. While 
this saving of time is not so apparent in 
a slow speed mill it adds materially to 
the day’s cut where the mill is run at 
high speed. It is seldom desirable to 
place the small end of the log on the 
forward part of the carriage unless that 
end, only, is defective. 


LOSS IN EDGING, 


The waste in edging lumber varies 
greatly in different mills, since it de- 
pends largely on the watchfulness and 
interest displayed by the manager, and 
on the skill of the edgeman himself. 
Two forms of waste are frequent in 
edging. One is due chiefly to careless- 
ness on the part of the workman who 
fails to set his saws properly to secure 
the maximum width possible and who 
in consequence may waste clear material 
on one or both sides of the board. A 
second form of waste is due to the trade 
requirements which demands even-inch 
widths in boards. Custom has decreed 
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that lumber shall be cut in even widths 
and this often entails a sacrifice of an 
inch of lumber on a given board. In 
time this waste ‘is certain to be elimi- 
nated, and also the requirement that all 
lumber shall be cut in even lengths. A 
third and also a common form of waste 
is seen in many mills, especially in the 
yellow pine region of the South, where 
large quantities of quarter-sawed floor- 
ing are manufactured. Unless flooring 
is a specialty with the mill and it often 
is not, the stock for manufacturing this 
kind or product, made in 3- and 4-inch 
widths, is secured by ripping, on the 
edger, quarter-sawed strips from wide 
boards. These boards often have clear 
stock on one or both edges, and are 
knotty in the center or possibly on one 
edge. Since quarter-sawed flooring is 
worth several dollars more per thou- 
sand board feet than No. 1 common 
boards from which they are usually 
ripped, it is very desirable that all of 
them shall be saved. Unless the edger- 
man is well posted on grades and values 
he will often leave flooring strips on 
wide boards and the operator suffers a 
distinct monetary loss. Since No. 1 
common stock is usually air-dried and 
often becomes sap stained, strips can 
not later be secured to advantage, be- 
cause of their reduced vaiue, due to 
this defect. This loss in edging can be 
eliminated largely by employing edger- 
men who are expert graders and who 
are well posted on values. <A distinct 
advantage would be gained by having 
a man at this work with whom the man- 
ager could talk over, intelligently, the 
question of values. 


DISTILLATION PLANTS, 


Where the daily output of lumber is 
large, some operators have found it 
practicable to encourage the establish- 
ment of destructive distillation plants 
and paper mills, chiefly for the utiliza- 
tion of slabs and other mill refuse. This 
practice will increase in favor with large 
operators, during the next few years, 
when the methods have proven to be 
beyond the experimental stage. 

A common form of waste is in short 
lumber. It is only a few years ago 
that the writer saw, at a Texas mill, 
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all lumber eight feet or less in length 
sent to the burner. Even now many 
southern mills do not save any lumber 
less than six feet in length. Many of 
the short length pieces come from side 
boards which are the result of squaring 
up the log, and hence are to a very 
large extent free from knots and will 
make lumber of the higher and highest 
grades. Material of this character is 
especially suitable for novelty work and 
indoor finish, such as wainscoting, etc. 
It can be worked into an endless num- 
ber of patterns cut to the length re- 
quired by the consumer. There is no 
reason, except possibly the slight ad- 
ditional labor charge for handling and 
re-manufacture, why such material 
should not be used by the carpenter or 
novelty manufacturer rather than pur- 
chasing long lengths and cutting them 
into shorter ones. This fact is now 
evident to many buyers and keen lum- 
ber salesmen find a market for more 
short lumber than their mill normally 
produces and the price is not far below 
that secured for standard lengths. 


DEMAND FOR “SHORTS.” 


A further source of “shorts” is from 
pieces secured while slabbing logs, and 
also from the ends of boards cut off 
at the trimmer and in the planing mill. 
These two sources yield short pieces 
which are in demand by novelty works. 
The sizes in which this material is mar- 
keted are extremely variable, owing to 
the multitude of purposes for which it 
is used. The following are some of the 
smaller sizes sold by one firm. 


1” 


x 13%” x 6” 
1:3" x 25" 
Tae tee" 
Px x81" 
1” 46" 19" 
tbe cee « same et (oS 


All of these and a multitude of other 
widths and lengths can be made from 
material picked from the conveyor 
carrying refuse to the burner. While 
the sale value of “shorts” is not great 
the mill owner who sells them secures 
a satisfactory profit from material he 
otherwise would be forced to burn at 
a cost to himself. 











The manufacture of shorts is still in 
an experimental stage, although the de- 
mand is good and is constantly increas- 
ing. Those millmen who now handle 
them often prepare them with ma- 
chinery which has been cast off in some 
other department and which is not al- 
ways as well adapted to the work as it 
might be. Further cheap labor is often 
employed in the “shorts’’ department 
and because of its inefficiency the best 
results are not always obtained. It is 
believed that the introduction of special 
machinery for handling shorts and the 
employment of more skilled labor would 
enhance the value of the product and 
also increase the amount of material 
secured. An undesirable feature of 
“shorts” manufacture is that the supply 
of raw material for lath is greatly re- 
duced and a sufficient supply of them 
can not always be secured. The manu- 
facturer, therefore, must choose be- 
tween the two products. 

There are several reasons why the 
manufacture of short material should 
appeal to the up-to-date manufacturer, 
among which are: (1) a small profit 
is made from material that otherwise 
must be burned at an actual monetary 
outlay; (2) an expenditure for power 
is seldom required since the main power 
plant can usually meet the light extra 
demand made on it. There is also a 
gain in efficiency since the same labor, 
supply and repair cost for power is dis- 
tributed over a greater output; (3) the 
increase in the payroll usually means 
an increase in business at the company 
store. 

Short length lumber from four to six 
feet long has been handled most suc- 
cessfully by those who have marketed 
it as a special product rather than by 
trying to sell it in combination with 
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Shorter lengths are 
always sold under special contract. 


standard lengths. 


WASTE IN ODD LENGTHS. 


A form of waste that has attracted 
much attention during the last few 
years is that of odd lengths. It has 
been the custom, for years, and still re- 
mains so, for manufacturers to place 
their product on the market in stand- 
ard lengths, ranging from ten to twen- 
ty-four feet, in multiples of two feet. 
This practice grew up largely among 
the white pine trade and, apparently, 
was inaugurated to simplify lumber 
measurement. It has several advan- 
tages from the retailer’s point of view, 
in that fewer lengths of lumber must 
be carried in stock to meet consumers’ 
demands ; hence a smaller stock and less 
shed room is demanded. It is well 
known, however, that it is very seldom 
that builders can use lumber in even 
lengths, it being necessary to cut some 
even length back to the odd length 
desired. It is perfectly feasible, there- 
fore, to use odd lengths, and it would 
mean a large saving of valuable mate- 
rial at the manufacturing plant. It has 
not been possible, however, for the man- 
ufacturers to convince the buyers that 
odd lengths can be used to advantage 
and this waste still goes on as it has 
for years past. An estimate of the 
Forest Service places the loss of mate- 
rial due to the necessity of cutting 
Southern yellow pine to even lengths at 
1.21 per cent of the total cut, a large 
waste in the aggregate, when we con- 
sider that the lumber cut in 1911 was 
nearly 13,000,000,000 board feet. The 
waste in odd lengths occurs chiefly at 
the trimmer in the saw mill, where de- 
fects on the ends of boards could often 
be removed by cutting off one foot only, 
and in the planing mill where a similar 
difficulty is encountered. 





ENORMOUS CYPRESS TREE. 
A report from Helena, Ark., states that there has been found in the bottom lands of the 


Mississippi what is believed to be the second largest cypress tree in the world. The forest 
giant is reputed to be over two thousand years old, and is enormous in its proportions. 
The tree was located on the tract of land belonging to the Fee-Crayton Lumber Company, 
which plant has a large mill in Dermott. Investigation of the find developed the fact that 


the tree was thirteen feet in diameter. 














GRAZING ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL 


FORESTS IN ARIZONA* 


By R. R. HI. 


HE stock industry in Arizona 
ranks third among the indus- 


tries of the State with an an- 

nual output valued at $6,000,- 
000. Undoubtedly its relative import- 
ance to the prosperity of the State will 
not diminish because of the ever in- 
creasing demand for its products, and 
because a large part of the range upon 
which the business is dependent is un- 
suitable for agriculture. It is estimated 
that 50,000,000 acres, or about 70 per 
cent of the entire area of the State will 
remain, for many years to come, valu- 
able chiefly for grazing. Of this area 
which is unsuitable for agricultural 
purposes 14,898,000 acres, or 30 per 
cent of the total, lies within the national 
forests.. In 1912, according to the crop 
report, these range lands supported ap- 
proximately 104,000 head of. horses, 
774,000 head of cattle, and 1,565,000 
head of sheep. Of this number 8,218, 
of 8 per cent of the horses, 214,334, or 
32 per cent of the cattle, and 415,074, 


or 26 per cent of the sheep were grazed 
during at least a part of the year upon 
the national forests. The importance 
of the stock industry and its depend- 
ence upon the national forests make it 
worth while to consider the grazing ad- 
ministration of the forests; the condi- 
tions at the time the ranges were placed 
under control; the general policy 
adopted; the bearing which the regu- 
lations provided have upon the stock 
Lusiness and other interests; the prob- 
lems involved; and the probable future 
of range control. 

The dependence of the stock indus- 
try upon the national forests is not due 
to arbitrary causes but is a result of 
natural conditions. The great range in 
altitude, from about sea level in the 
extreme southwestern part of the State 
to elevations of between 6,000 and 12,- 
600 feet over a plateau which extends 
southeast through the northern and 
central portions, is reflected in a wide 
variation in climatic conditions and in 





BUNCH GRASS AND OAK BROWSE IN THE WESTERN YELLOW PINE TYPE 


MAKE AN EXCELLENT LONG SEASON RANGE. 
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GRAMA AND BUNCH GRASS RANGE AT THE EDGE OF A PARK IN THE 
WESTERN YELLOW PINE TYPE. ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FORAGE 
TYPES ON THE ARIZONA NATIONAL FORESTS. 


the character and composition of vege- 
tation. With these varying through 
related conditions as a basis, the range 
of Arizona may be divided into three 
main classes, the winter range, the 
summer range, and the all-year range. 
The following table indicates the corre- 
lation of temperature, rainfall, and 
character of vegetation, with elevation, 
for three fairly representative localities 
within these main forage classes. 
Early in the history of the stock busi- 
ness a system for handling stock de- 
veloped whereby each of the three 
main range types were used at some 
time during the year. This system 
has remained in its essential features 
throughout the development of the in- 
dustry. The mild winters of the lower 
valleys and mesas, together with the 
usually abundant short-lived winter an- 
nuals occurring there, make of these 
areas excellent ranges during the time 
when the high plateaus are snow-bound. 
As many stock winter among the foot- 
hills, in the all-year range, as the for- 
age and water supplies will accommo- 
date. When the spring droughts dry 
up the forage and water supplies on 
the low mesas, the stock on these mesas 
drift up toward the foothills, where 
the climate is cooler and where the 


serious effects of the drought are not 
felt so early. The consequent crowding 
of this type during the early spring 
usually removes all surplus vegetation 
by the time growth starts on the higher 
plateaus. By the middle of May the 
congestion on the lower range is re- 
lieved by a large portion of the stock 
drifting or being driven onto the high 
forested areas, where they remain until 
the fall storms force them back to the 
winter range. 

Until the national forests were 
created, grazing over the entire public 
domain was under no restrictions ex- 
cept those imposed by the stockmen 
themselves. As a result of the lack of 
a central authority, trouble between 
sheep-men and cow-men was frequent. 
The general practice was to sacrifice 
the future carrying capacity of the 
range for immediate returns; the range 
in many places was overlooked; and 
dry years often found the stand of 
forage depleted and very little water 
stored up to tide stock over. Small 
owners had no recourse when crowded 
out of business by large owners. Very 
few stockmen even considered the need 
of protecting young tree growth against 
injury by grazing. Although many 
recognized and deplored these natural 
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A MIXTURE OF BROWSE, WEEDS AND GRASS, FOUND COMMONLY AMONG 
THE FOOTHILLS, MAKES EXCELLENT GOAT FORAGE. 


results of unrestricted grazing, they 
felt that Government control would 
not better conditions; that regulation 
meant interference with their estab- 
lished rights; and that it would demor- 
alize the stock business. The silvicul- 
turist, cn the other hand, recognized 
that the prime purpose in withdrawing 
these large areas of forested lands was 
to conserve the timber supply. He 
considered that the forest cover should 
be maintained and that, if stock were 
interfering with the growth of young 
trees, grazing should be restricted and 
if necessary prohibited. 

It became the duty of the forest 
officers to reconcile the demands of 
these apparently conflicting interests. 
The fairest plan proved to be such a co- 
ordination of all interests depending 
upon the forest resources as would re- 
sult in the fullest use of these re- 
sources without jeapordizing their 
future yield. The policy adopted en- 
couraged the grazing of stock so long 
as it did not impair the forage cover 
and did not seriously interfere with 
the growth of young timber. To ac- 
complish these ends the following gen- 
eral regulations have béen provided: 

1. Permits are required for all stock 
using the range. This tends to pre- 


vent irresponsible grazing and is the 
first essential in any sort of range con- 
trol. 

2. Estimates are made each year of 
the carrying capacity of each forest 
divided into grazing districts and per- 
mits are based upon these estimates. 
In cases where it is necessary to re- 
duce the number of stock in a given 
district the reductions are made grad- 
ually, and, wherever possible, the sur- 
plus stock are shifted to undergrazed 
areas. 

3. Each permit specifies the arza of 
the permittee’s allotment. Where stock 
movements are under control, which is 
generally the case with sheep, and 
with cattle and horses where drift 
fences, pastures, and natural barriers 
form range boundaries, permittees are 
required to keep their stock within spec- 
ified limits. Responsibility for the 
handling of any allotment is in this 
way fixed and the best distribution of 
stock according to the amount of feed 
and the general condition of the range 
is secured. 

4. Permits specify the opening and 
closing dates of the season for which 
they are issued. These dates are so 
adjusted as to prevent too close graz- 
ing before forage growth has made a 




















good start and to prevent the holding 
of stock on the forests after the herba- 
ceous forage is consumed, for then 
stock might be forced to eat forest re- 
production. 

5. The development of water suffi- 
cient for the number of stock re- 
quested is necessary before a permit is 
issued to use an allotment. This pro- 
vision is one of the greatest aids in 
preventing overstocking near old water 
holes, in opening up otherwise inacces- 
sible range, and in fortifying the stock 
industry against long droughts. 

6. The bona-fide settler is given the 
privilege of running a certain number 
of stock. Provision is made for his 
stock by reducing, if necessary, the 
number of stock run by the other per- 
mittees using the range. 

7. A maximum limit restricting the 
number of stock which any one man 
or corporation is allowed to run on a 
forest is established in order to pre- 
vent possible monopoly. 

8. Speculation is minimized by re- 
quiring permittees to own improved 
ranch property and to be the bona-fide 
owners of the stock which they desire 
to run on a forest. 

9. Forest officers co-operate with 
stock associations in determining mat- 
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ters affecting the handling of stock, ap- 
portioning the range, and, as far as is 
practicable, the suggestions of per- 
mittees submitted through their advi- 
sory boards are considered by forest 
officers in working out administrative 
problems. 

10. By Act of June 11, 1906, Con- 
gress provided that all Government 
land within the forests that was better 
suited for agriculture than for grow- 
ing timber should be subject to home- 
stead entry. The liberal application of 
the provisions of this Act has resulted 
in many settlers taking up homes with- 
in the national forests. Since thes¢ 
settlers are assured grazing privileges 
the result has been that the forests are 
dotted with ranches whose owners are 
enabled to make a comfortable living 
by combining farming with stock rais- 
ing on a small scale. In this way the 
man of small means is helped in getting 
a start and the development of these 
natural resources is encouraged to an 
extent impossible without Government 
regulation. 

The effect of the enforcement of 
these regulations upon the carrying 
capacity of the range is indicated by 
the fact that in 1907 the average area 
required to support a cow upon the 
national forests of Arizona was ap- 
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proximately 48 acres, while in 1912 
only 40 acres were required. 

The question of the amount of dam- 
age done to young forest growth is still 
unsettled. Special studies are being 
conducted to determine the various ef- 
fects of grazing upon forest reproduc- 
tion, but until these studies are com- 
pleted no definite conclusions cau be 
drawn. Extensive observations, how- 
ever, indicate that carefully regulated 
grazing does not seriously interfere 
with new forest growth. Probably the 
damage done by eating teider shoots 
of seedlings is partly offset by the 
beneficial effects of keeping the grass 
cover eaten off, thereby giving the 
seedlings a more favorable chance to 
compete with other vegetation. In 
addition, the trampling, especially that 
of sheep, has it advantages since it aids 
germination of tree seed by helping to 
cover the seeds, mulch the surface, and 
stir the sod. 

One important effect of grazing the 
forage crop each year has been the 
great reduction in loss from severe 
ground fires. Prior to extensive graz- 
ing, unrestricted fires did more, per- 
haps, than any other factor to kill young 
forest growth. 


The development of permanent 


water and the assurance of continued 
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use of allotments have helped to put 
the stock industry on a more stable 
basis. The stock-men know what range 
and what water resources they can 
rely upon from year to year and con- 
sequently are encouraged to iandle 
their stock so that there will always 
be a reserve supply of feed and water. 
In a region where frequent droughts 
are apt to play havoc with a range hav- 
ing no reserve supply of forage or 
water these factors are of great im- 
portance in determining the stability of 
the industry. In turn, the increased 
stability of the industry has resulted in 
a marked improvement in the quality 
of range stock during recent years. 
Generally, only bulls, stallions, or bucks 
of a standard breed are now placed on 
the range. This improvement in the 
quality of stock together with the im- 
proved forage and water conditions 
enables stock-men to-sell a larger per 
cent of sheep and cattle directly from 
the range for mutton and beef. 

One of the most important results of 
the grazing administration has been the 
changed attitude of stockmen toward 
the Forest Service. While the large 
majority were originally skeptical of 
any good resulting from range super- 
vision, if not openly hostile toward the 
innovation of range control, at present 
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the belief is general that the Forest 
Service has, in the main, justified its 
establishment. Stockmen are now as 
anxious to secure Forest Service pro- 
tection as they formerly were to avoid 
coming within its jurisdiction, Although 
they may perceive imperfections in the 
Service, they believe that conditions 
have improved under government con- 
trol and they now protest against ex- 
cluding their range from the forest, 
preferring regulated grazing-to the lack 
of control. Undoubtedly the gradual 
crystallizing of opinion among stock- 
men in favor of leasing all of the un- 
appropriated public domain is, in a 
measure, due to the satisfactory results 
obtained under Federal regulation of 
the grazing resources of the National 
Forests. 

The Forest Service has been so oc- 
cupied with matters of organization and 
administration that until recently little 
attention has been given to problems of 
constructive improvement. In order to 
handle such problems it has long been 
felt that detailed information regarding 
grazing resources and conditions was 
necessary. This information is now 
being collected by grazing reconnais- 
sance parties on two of the National 
Forests in Arizona; it is planned to ex- 
tend the work to include all of the 
forests. The data collected include a 


map of each section showing timber 
and forage types, topography, and a 
detailed description of soil, forage 
species, distribution and abundance of 
poisonous and worthless plants, range 
destroying animals, utilization of for- 
age, water facilities, and suggested im- 
provements. With this detailed in- 
formation to supplement the more gen- 
eral and practical information of the 
administrative officers, it is believed that 
most of the important range problems 
may be successfully handled. 

Among these problems should be 
mentioned : 

(1) How to secure the best utiliza- 
tion of the range. With detailed in- 
formation of forage types, including 
distribution, abundance, and forage 
value of species and with accurate 
knowledge of water development, and 
seasons for which the types are best 
adapted, the proper distribution of 
stock becomes largely an administrative 
problem. Sheep movements can be 
readily controlled by confining them to 
certain prescribed allotments. Cattle 
will have to be controlled by drift 
fences, natural range boundaries, de- 
velopment of water, salting grounds, 
and by driving them onto their proper 
allottments. 

(2) How to improve depleted ranges. 
With these areas accurately located and 
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described, the most practical remedy is 
to manage the grazing so that the for- 
age species will have an opportunity to 
seed. This can be accomplished by 
shortening the grazing season, by rotat- 
ing the movement of sheep so that they 
will not graze on the areas to be pro- 
tected until the seed has matured. If 
a certain class of stock is responsible 
for overgrazing, this -class of stock 
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should be shifted to other allotments. 
Reseeding artificially should be tried 
and promising exogenous species intro- 
duced. 

(3) How to prevent serious damage 
to young forest growth. As soon as the 
special studies determine the extent of 
damage, the class of stock mainly re- 
sponsible, and the conditions under 
which severe injury is done, steps 
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should be taken to remove the causes 
of serious injury. It is probable that 
the measures proposed to secure the 
best distribution of stock over a range 
will serve largely to do away with the 
serious damage to forest reproduction. 

(4) How to minimize the danger 
from poisonous plants. This is a prob- 
lem which deserves emphatic treatment. 
The spread of poisonous locos, milk- 
weeds, the pingue, and several other 
obnoxious weeds over some of the 
ranges well supplied with forage and 
water has greatly reduced the practical 
value of these ranges and threatens to 
become a very serious menace to graz- 
ing not only upon the forest but upon 
all the higher ranges in the state. The 
eradication of these objectionable plants 
is properly a problem for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, but the Forest Service 
with detailed information as to loca- 
tion, abundance, and habits of these 
plants on the various forests will be in 
a position to co-operate in any plan to 
exterminate them. Stockmen will be 
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advised as to the areas infected, the 
periods when the different plants are 
apt to injure stock, the seasons when 
the stock may safely graze infected 
areas, and any preventives and methods 
of handling stock whereby the danger 
from poison may be minimized. 

Judging from the state of public 
opinion, which has changed from one of 
unfriendliness to one of approval and 
co-operation toward the grazing ad- 
ministration of the forests in Arizona, 
it is reasonable to suppose that these 
ranges will continue under government 
regulation. In fact, it is entirely prob- 
able that the essential features of this 
control will be extended to all public 
ranges within the State. 

The more intensive plans leading to 
the best utilization and fairest distribu- 
tion of all range resources, the improve- 
ment of ranges so that they may reach 
their maximum carrying capacity, and 
the protection of forest reproduction 
will become prominent features of the 
grazing administration policy. 


*By courtesy of the University of Nebraska, Forest Club Annual. 
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R. C. A. SCHENCK, Directo: 
8 of the Biltmore Forest School, 
announces an innovation in 
the school’s forestry course by 
which the students are sent to work to 
a logging or milling operation on the 
approach of winter. He says: 
“Students admitted to the Biltmore 
Forest School in the coming fall or in 
the winter, 1913-14, will be placed in 
the woods, to work a prenticeship in 
logging and milling, under the auspices 
of a graduate of the Biltmore Forest 
School. They will be required to work 
for common wages and will be dis- 
missed mercilessly unless they perform 
the work expected from them with the 
utmost diligence and energy. Every 
week, a written report is submitted by 
the prentice to the director of the Bilt- 
more Forest School, together with a 
certificate signed by the foreman testi- 
fying to the prentice’s efficiency. 
“Such prentices as have stood the 
test successfully will be assembled by 


the Director in March, 1914, and wil! 
be taken to the School’s western camp 
in Oregon, there to join the junior and 
senior students of the school who have 
spent the winter in the Western lum- 
bering operations. 

“The spring, summer and fall of 
1914 will be spent by the entire school 
in British Columbia, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. 

“By October Ist, 1914, the students 
will be allotted to various Western 
lumber camps, there to spend the win- 
ter 1914-15 under the auspices of the 
Alumni of the Biltmore Forest School, 
subject to the rules and ‘regulations 
given under 1. 

“The students join the teachers in 
March, 1915, in the Adirondacks, to 
spend the spring, summer and fall in 
the Eastern camps of the Biltmore 
Forest School, receiving, on October 
Ist, 1915, the degree of Bachelor of 
Forestry, provided that they have stood 
the tests prescribed.” 





FORESTRY AT THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS 


EVERAL hundred foresters and 

lumbermen from all parts of the 
‘1 United States, together with 

many from Canada, are to attend 
the National Conservation Congress in 
Washington, D. C., on November 18, 
19 and 20. It has been decided that at 
least two full sessions of the Congress 
will be devoted to forestry matters. 
Special committees have been at work 
since the last Congress, under direction 
of the Forestry Committee, investi- 
gating subjects of the greatest impor- 
tance to foresters and lumbermen, and 
these committees are to make their re- 
ports at the meeting. 

During the entire session of the Con- 
gress there will be a sectional meeting 
of foresters and lumbermen at the New 
Willard, and this will be open all the 
time that forestry addresses and discus- 
sions are not going on in the main 
meeting. 

It is planned now to devote consid- 
erable time, in the sectional meeting, 
to reports of the sub-committees which 
have been conducting the investigations, 
and to discussions on these reports, and 
as the committees are composed of 
recognized experts on the subjects 
under investigation, the discussions and 
the reports will furnish the most val- 
uable facts, ideas and findings on these 
subjects that it has ever been the privi- 
lege of any such gathering to hear. 

Aided by the fund of $5,000 which 
the American Forestry Association se- 
cured to pay the expenses of the work 
they are doing, the committees have 
been enabled to go into details in secur- 
ing information which it would have 
been impossible for them to do without 
such a fund. Accordingly, it is expected 
that the reports will be unusually com- 
prehensive and conclusive. As it will 
be impossible to present all the reports 
in detail to the main body of the Con- 
gress, the Forestry Committee will 
agree upon a general report on each sub- 
ject, and the plan now is to present 
these general reports for the consider- 
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ation of the Congress, distributing them. 
through the several sessions. 

During the time the foresters and 
lumbermen are in Washington they are 
to have a banquet, the details of which 
will be arranged by committees of the 
American Forestry Association and the 
Forestry Committee of the Congress. 
At this banquet some of the leading for- 
esters and lumbermen of the country 
are to make addresses. 

Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the Congress, although he has been 
handicapped by illness during the sum- 
mer, has managed to complete most of 
the arrangements for the big gathering 
and within a short time will be enabled 
to announce the full program. Chief 
Forester Henry S. Graves, who is chair- 
man of the Forestry Committee of the 
Congress, had a conference with Mr. 
Pack in New Hampshire on August 
25th, and Mr. Pack approved the tenta- 
tive forestry program of the Congress 
which will be formally announced as 
soon as the program committee has 
passed upon it. This includes addresses 
on all of the important phases of forest 
conservation, and existing forest condi- 
tions, by men of national prominence 
west and east. 

Mr. Graves said, upon his return 
from the conference, that under the 
head of forestry will arise the question 
of extension of the Government’s con- 
trol of grazing on the National Forest 
ranges. He said: 

“Our unreserved public ranges have 
been so seriously over-grazed that it is 
no exaggeration to say that they have 
been already reduced in productiveness 
more than 50 per cent from normal. A 
drouth like that now prevailing in the 
Southwest shows the effect of the 
grazing abuse with startling emphasis. 
I do not see how this condition can help 
affecting the cost of meat to the con- 
sumer, The situation will continue to 
grow worse every year until the public 
takes steps to regulate the open ranges 
and prevent their rapid deterioration. 
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I brought this question before the Con- 
ference in New Hampshire, and the 
sentiment was unanimously in favor of 
providing for Government supervision 
so as to guard against such danger. It 
was decided that this subject should 
have a place on the program of the Con- 
servation Congress.” 

Municipal Forestry was also dis- 
cussed. In Germany cities and towns 


‘ own vast areas of forest lands, which 


are managed along lines of scientific 
forestry. There is a growing sentiment 
for the creation of such a system in this 
country. 


THE INVESTIGATIVE WORK 


The special committees have now 
spent several months in their labors and 
are at present preparing reports. 

It is no small task to get up the re- 
ports which are to be considered. That 
is already realized by the members of 
the forestry committee, by E. A. Ster- 
ling, the secretary of that committee, and 
by the chairmen of the subcommittees. 
Members of the committees are doing 
their best to reach every source of in- 
formation on the subject which they 
are investigating, and there is such a 
bulk of replies that getting from them 
the material which is of value, involves 
a large amount of work. 

At times, too, members of subcom- 
mittees are so busily engaged with their 
own duties that it is impossible for them 
to spare the time for the labors of the 
committee. . However, each committee 
chairman is expected to make a report 
on schedule time to the Forestry Com- 
mittee and already excellent progress 
is being made toward that end by a 
number of the sub-committee chairmen. 

On or before September 10 these 
chairmen are to send their preliminary 
reports, based on all data on hand, to 
the members of their committees, to 
others who might make helpful sugges- 
tions, and to Secretary Sterling, of 
the Forestry Committee. They will give 
notice that the reports are to be re- 
turned to them, with all comments and 
additional material, before September 
25, and they will not wait for replies 


from subcommittee members and other 
correspondents who are delinquent. 

Not later than October 10 the sub- 
chairmen will send their revised and 
completed reports, representing the ap- 
proval and revisions of the subcom- 
mitteemen, direct to each member of 
the Forestry Committee. 

By October 20 each subcommittee 
chairman will receive from the Forestry 
Committee the revised and approved 
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form of their reports, with notification 
of form and alterations to be observed 
in a synopsis. 

Not later than November 1 the sub- 
committee chairmen will mail to Secre- 
tary Sterling, of the Forestry Com- 
mittee, a synopsis, based on the ap- 
proved form of their report, and call- 
ing attention to the most important 
points, the conclusions reached, the 
questions needing discussion, and the 
topics requiring further study next year. 


FOREST FIRES COMMITTEE. 


As an indication of how thoroughly 
the various committees are conducting 
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their investigations the form issued by 
the subcommittee on forest fires is valu- 
able. This committee is getting infor- 
mation from all sources from which it 
may be had, and the series of questions 
asked cover the field completely. The 
form, under the various sub-divisions, 
asks the following questions: 
A.—Present Attitude. 

1. Has any organized fire protective 
work been done in your State? 


2. If not, along what lines should 
work be done? What is your greatest 


need; laws to control the individual or 
to regulate the railroads; an organiza- 
tion to enforce laws, or an appropria- 
tion to make them effective ? 

3. Are there any private owners 
who themselves protect their timber 
from fire? 


How many? What is ap- 





proximately the total area patrolled by 
them ? 

4. Do any of the railroads in your 
State try to prevent fires? Which? In 
what way? 

5. Are propaganda, publicity and 
educational measures necessary in your 
State? 

6. What is the general attitude of 
forest owners in regard to burning the 
forests ? 

7. What is the attitude of operators 
(those engaged in getting out forest 


products) in regard to burning the 
forests ? 
8. What, in your opinion, is the 


best form of fire protection for the dif- 
ferent forest regions in your State, 
State, association or private? 

9. Are forest fires in any way con- 
nected with the free ranging of stock? 
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10. What forestry laws have been 
recommended to the State legislature? 
What interests have been behind them 
and why did they not pass? If possible 
send copies of such proposed laws. 


B.—Present Conditions. 


1. What is the area of forest lands in 
your State: (a) In the lands of large 
owners, lumber companies, etc. (b) 
Held by farmers or other small owners? 

2. What have been .the total fire 
losses in your State, up to the present 
time, so far as ascertainable? If possi- 


ble give this in acres burned over, board 


E. A. STERLING, SECRETARY OF THE 
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feet of timber destroyed and money 
loss. 

3. What has been the loss in your 
State the past three years? If possible 
give this by years, showing area burne-l 
over, loss in board feet and money 
value of timber destroyed. 

4. How much loss of life and prop- 
erty other than timber has there been 
in your State? Please give history of 
unusually bad fires causing loss of life 
or property. 
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5. What has been the loss in tax 
revenue as a result of forest fires? lf 
all timber, which has been burned, were 
standing how much would it yearly re- 
turn to the State in taxes?—this can 
only be approximately. 

6. What is the present stand of tim- 
ber in your State outside National For- 
ests, and other reservations, and the 
value of this timber on the stump? 

%. What proportion of the taxes of 
the State are paid by timber owners, 
aside from farmers? 

8. A brief history of State forest 
legislature in your State and discussion 
of your present law as to its efficiency, 
etc. When was a forest law first en- 
acted ? 


C.—Organized Protection 


1. Has actual work been started in 
your State; if so, when? 

2. Was work started by Federal Gov- 
ernment, State or private interest ? 

3. Who were the individuals start- 
ing such work, what led to its being 
taken up and what form did it take? 

4. Are there privately financed asso- 
ciations in your State engaged in forest 
protection and if so what are the names 
of these organizations, how are they 
conducted, how much territory is cov- 
ered by each of them, how long has each 
been in existence and other information 
which is pertinent? 

5. How much has been expended by 
privately financed associations in your 
State the past three years, 1910, 1911, 
1912? If possible give this by years, 
separating patrol fire fighting and im- 
provement work, such as trail build- 
ing, etc. 

6. Is the object of these associations 
the prevention of fire through patrol, or 
simply to fight fires which may become 
started ? 


Patrol. 

%. What percentage of land outside 
national forests is being efficiently pa- 
trolled? 

8. What is your opinion as to the 
efficiency of individual versus co- 
operative patrol ? 

9. What is your opinion as to State 
control and State financing of patrol 
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versus State aid with timber owners 
maintaining and financing their patrols? 

10. Who do you consider has the 
greater responsibility in forest protec- 
tion, the timber owner or the State and 
reasons for your opinion? 

11. What has been your experience 
regarding the efficiency of a district or 
county unit for patrol purposes, as 
against one agency maintaining patrol 
over a whole State? 

12. How many patrolmen of various 
classes are employed in your State and 
the average monthly pay of each class? 

13. What qualifications do you seek 
in employing patrolmen ? 





WHAT THE REPORTS INDICATE. 


The reports so far received from the 
Northwestern States by this subcom- 
mittee on forest fires, and this is one 
of the most important investigations 
under way, indicate great activity in 
forest protection in these States. Not 
only does closer co-operation between 
government, State and private interests 
exist, but each agency is striving to 
outdistance the others in efficiency of 
service and intensity of patrol. 

Aided by heavy early summer rains 
the excellent patrols have thus far pre- 
vented the loss of any merchantable 
timber, or other property, althougn 
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started, 
which, had they not been promptly 
checked, would have resulted in serious 


numerous small fires have 


conflagrations. The consensus of opin- 
ion among all agencies in the North- 
west, engaged in forest protection, is 
that never before has the preventive 
quality of strong patrols been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated as this season. 


In the four States, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana, over 20,- 
000,000 acres of privately owned tim- 
ber are being efficiently patroled by 
twenty-two patrol associations. These 
associations, together with the State 
and Federal patrolmen employed, 
now have in the field a force of nearly 
800 men. In addition to this regiment 
of trained patrolmen and fire fighters, 
there is an army of _ public-spirited 
citizens, State and county officials, serv- 
ing voluntarily in an endeavor to stamp 
out the heavy yearly loss of timber 
through fires. 


Many loggers in the Northwest, in 
addition to securing the benefits of the 
association forces, independently em- 
ploy men to watch their logging works, 
and take charge of any fires which mav 
start in their slashings. 


Incomplete reports on trail and tele- 
phone line construction show increased 
activity along these lines. Private pa- 
trols now control many miles of tele- 
phone line, and each spring over 2,500 
miles of trail, used for protection pur- 
poses, must be cleared of logs and brush 
by the patrolmen. The systematic de- 
velopment of lookout stations has, dur- 
ing the past few years, proven an enor- 
mous factor in the speedy location of 
fires. 


Although insufficient reports have 
been received from other sections of the 
country, it is fair to assume that similar 
activity prevails. The committee which 
is now actively engaged in securing data 
for a complete report on forest fire pro- 
tection systems in the United States, 
predicts that actual achievement look- 
ing to elimination of fire damage will 
surpass that in any other branch of con- 
servation effort. 
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FOREST TAXATION COMMITTEE. 


Another of the very important sub- 
jects under investigation is that of 
forest taxation, and one of the methods 
by which information is being gathered 
is described by State Forester E. M. 
Griffith, of Wisconsin, a member of the 
subcommittee. He says: 


“I am working on the problem of 
forest taxation in co-operation with our 
State Tax Commission, who are very 
much interested in the subject, and were 
only. too willing to help us in every 
possible way. The Tax Commission 
have felt as I do that our proposed plan 
of forest taxation is really more a taxa- 
tion than a forestry problem, and in 
order to determine just what would be 
the exact effect upon the revenues, of 
a typical timbered county, we are mak- 
ing the following study which I be- 
lieve will be of real benefit to the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress in con- 
sidering the matter, namely: 


“1. The county has been covered by 
the State Soil Survey, so that we know 
which of the lands are really more 
suitable for forest growth than for 
agriculture. A map of the county was 
prepared showing the lands suitable 
only for forest growth, and then one of 
our cruisers went over the lands and 
has reported as to just which of the 
descriptions contain virgin timber, also 
those on which the pine has been cut, 
and which contain second growth tim- 
ber. 

“2. The above work has now been 
completed, and the State Tax Commis- 
sion have assigned one of their best 
men to look up the records and see just 
what the assessment has been on each 
description, and what would be the 
loss in revenues to the county, if a 
law should be passed providing that all 
the timber upon non-agricultural land 
in this county should not be taxed 
until cut. We are adopting the arbitrary 
plan that the land itself shall be valued 
at $2.50 per acre. or $100 per forty, 
and the land would pay the annual tax. 

“So far as I know no such study has 
ever been made in anv county in the 
United States, and I believe that the 
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completed report would be of great 
value to the National Conservation 
Congress, in determining the actual 
problems which must be worked out.” 

In this committee attention is being 
given to the recently enacted forest tax- 
ation legislation passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, being a late full 


URING the last quarter of the 
fiscal year the Federal Govern- 
ment entered into co-operative 
fire protection agreements 
with the following States: 

Maine, New York, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon. These 
six agreements contemplate the protec- 
tion from fire of approximately 87,- 
000,000 acres of land on the forested 
watersheds of navigable streams, for 
which purpose $51,500 of Federal 
funds have been made available. There 
are at the present time 14 States which 
are engaged in active co-operation of 
this kind, and it is possible that three 
new States, Kentuckv, South Dakota 
and West Virginia, will be added by 
early fall. 

The Federal Government, though it 
has allotted a total of $85,000 for the 
work of the present session is a minor 
contributor in the aggregate. Under 
the impetus given to fire protection of 
navigable watersheds through this ar- 
rangement the co-operating States will 
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pronouncement on this important sub- 
ject—the acts being drawn after ex- 
haustive correspondence by committees 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Association with the State forestry or- 
ganizations and private associations in 
all the States. 


expend an aggregate of $3 for every 
dollar which the Federal Government 
spends, to which may be added about 
$2 more from private sources. 

These amounts, of course, do not 
represent the sum total of expenditures 
for fire protection even in these States. 
For in some of them the State itself 
is spending considerably more money 
in the protection of forested lands ly- 
ing outside the watersheds of navigable 
streams, On the national forests, too, 
the Government is spending several 
times the amount of its contribution to 
co-operative fire protection in the States 
which contain Federal timberland. 

Aside from these governmental 
agencies, the railroads, lumber com- 
panies (both individually and through 
their co-operative protective associa- 
tions) municipalities and private land 
owners throughout the country are 
growing more and more alive to the 
needs of better forest fire protection and 
are devoting each year an increased sum 
to this work. 





FOREST PLANTING ON RACQUETTE RIVER. 
The A. Sherman Lumber Company, of Potsdam, N. Y., has just caused to be planted on 











a large sandy tract owned by it along the Racquette Riz er, about 20 miles from Potsdam, 
25,000 young white pine trees. These were selected owing to the fact that they thrive well on 
arid tracts and will mature in a reasonable amount of time in this section, providing a supply 
of lumber for the company. It was decided to plant white pine only after consultation with 
forestry experts, and it will be the policy of the company to set out the same number of trees 
each year for a period of years until the tract is entirely forested. 


OPENING 10,000 ACRES FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The Government is to abandon a part of its forestry reserve in western Kansas and 
10,000 acres of land in it will be open to settlement after August 4. The reserve was set 
aside seven years ago to experiment with the growing of trees in western Kansas. The land 
to be thrown open to settlement has been used for grazing purposes, but land men say it will 
make excellent farming land. 
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THE RECENT CONNECTICUT LAW FOR TAXA- 


TION OF FOREST LANDS 


By HerMAN H. CHAPMAN 


NDER the pressure of public 

agitation, Eastern States are 

now seriously considering the 

subject of rational taxation of 
forest lands, and legislation along this 
line may be expected in many States. 
Statutes of general importance have 
already been passed, by New York, in 
1912, and by Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, in 1913. ‘Che Pennsylvania 
law was discussed in the July issue of 
AMERICAN ForEsTRY. 

A rational tax reform must seek to 
equalize the burdens of taxation rather 
than to create privileges. Too often the 
effort to encourage the growth of tim- 
ber has taken the form of tax exemp- 
tions, rebates and arbitrary or nominal 
assessed valuation of forest lands. It 
may be necessary to subsidize the in- 
dividual, by granting him tax privileges 
in order to induce him to grow timber, 
but if such is the case, it is an open 
question whether the State or towns 
had not much better undertake the work 
directly by public ownership of forest 
lands. 

The system of forest taxation 
adopted by Connecticut seeks to place 
the owner of forest lands upon an 
equal footing with other property own- 
ers, and make it possible for him to 
grow timber, not under a State subsidy, 
but by an equitable plan of assessment. 

Private forestry is a business invest- 
ment. The drawbacks of forestry in 
common with all forms of business, are 
the risks and uncertainties of the future, 
and under the prevailing system, future 
taxation is one of the worst of these 
risks. No owner can tell at what time 
or by what amount his assessment may 
be increased, or how often this process 
will be repeated. Even the tax rate 


may increase greatly with the adoption 
of an extravagant policy of improve- 
The tendency to in- 


ments in the town. 





crease the assessed valuation of wood- 
land property is very pronounced im 
many localities. 

In addition to this risk there is a 
condition peculiar to forest investments 
which results in their carrying a heavier 
burden of taxation than other forms of 
property of equal value. This arises 
from the inability of the owner to real- 
ize an annual revenue from such prop- 
erty. When an investment is unpro- 
ductive for a term of years, all ex- 
penses must accumulate with compound 
interest and be charged against the 
property, until the investment begins to 
pay income. Under the general prop- 
erty tax, taxes are assessed on value, 
and not upon income, yet in theory at 
least, value itself and the ability to pay 
taxes depends upon income earned. In 
most forms of undeveloped or unpro- 
ductive property the improvement nec- 
essary to earn income is optional with 
the owner and annual taxation can 
hardly be considered an injustice but 
rather an incentive to use the property 
rather than let it lie idle. But in the 
business of growing timber there is no 
way of avoiding a long period in which 
all is outgo, and no income. When taxe 
are assessed annually upon this tim- 
ber, the accumulating interest upon 
these taxes may amount in the end to 
from two to four times the actual taxes 
paid. That this additional expense for 
interest imposes an unjust burden upon 
the owner of growing timber can be 
easily seen. Modern efforts at forest 
tax reform have therefore been directed 
towards the levying of a tax on the tim- 
ber when it is cut, in lieu of annual 
taxes on the standing timber. This is, 
in effect, an income tax, made payable 
when the income is received. 

But at this point a difficulty arises. 
Revenue derived from forest property 


is an important item of many town bud- 
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LAND ON WHICH THE FOREST GROWTH HAS BEEN INJURED BY FIRE AND WHICH 
SHOULD BE REFORESTED BY THE STATE. 


gets. Regularity of income from year 
to year is essential to the proper main- 
tenance of local governments. A prod- 
ucts tax does not promise this regular- 
ity. If with the products tax is in- 
cluded a system of greatly lowered or 
nominal valuation of forest land for 
taxation, there threatens to be a fall- 
ing off in the town revenue from forest 
property which might embarrass the 
community and cause a shifting of the 
burden by an increase in the tax rate 
on the remaining property within the 
town. Should this happen, the law 
would be discredited and probably re- 
pealed. 


THE NEW LAW. 


The Connecticut law was framed by 
a commission composed of the State 
Forester, the State Tax Commissioner, 
a prominent agriculturist, an  ex- 
governor conversant with political and 
business problems, and one of the fac- 
ulty of the Yale Forest School. The 
object sought was to provide a sys- 
tem which could be administered by the 
present town officials without requir- 


ing new State machinery, which would 
not decrease the present revenue of 
towns, and which would guarantee to 
the owner of timber lands a definite 
system oftaxation under which he 
could know what his future taxes were 
to be, should he continue to grow trees. 

The law provides that lands to be 
listed for taxation under its provision 
must be examined and approved as 
suitable by the State Forester, and shall 
remain so classified until the State 
Forester cancels the classification, which 
he may do in case the owner fails to 
maintain and use the property for for- 
est production. Unlike the recent New 
York and Pennsylvania laws, Connec- 
ticut does not require the owner to 
manage his property as directed by the 
State forestry officials and gives the 
State no arbitrary control over the man- 
ner in which the timber is to be cut or 
the selection of trees to be removed. 
The owner is free to manage his own 
property, provided the general results 
conform to the purposes of the law, 
and of this the State Forester is to be 
the judge. This power to cancel the 














TAXATION OF FOREST LANDS 


classification was thought to give suffi- 
cient authority to the State, without 
binding the owner to follow the direc- 
tion of a State official as to details of 
management. It is assumed that the 
advice of the forester will be followed 
by those for whom he classifies land. 

All lands forested or otherwise are 
included in the scope of the law, ex- 
cepting land whose value, exclusive of 
standing timber, is assessed at $25.000 or 
more per acre. This prevents the classi- 
fication of agricultural land, and of sur- 
burban property as forest land to es- 
cape taxation. 

In order to obtain a classification, the 
owner must present to the forester a 
statement from the assessors as to the 
value of the property, with land and 
timber separately listed. This may give 
assessors a chance to raise values at 
the time of classification, but on the 
other hand, it will prevent listing of 
property for a long period under a 


value too low to represent an equitable 
basis for the town. 

It takes at least fifty years on most 
forest soils in the State to produce a 
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crop of timber for any purpose but 
cordwood, Within this interval there 
may occur tremendous changes in land 
values, which can not be neglected for 
a longer period. For this reason a re- 
valuation of land is provided for at the 
end of fifty years. 

Forest lands under this law will fall 
into two classes, land upon which the 
timber is under ten years oid, and land 
on which there is older timber which 
adds to the taxable value of the prop- 
erty. But the fundamental principle 
of this law applies to both classes of 
forest land and is this; both the land 
and timber now standing on it will con- 
tinue to be taxed on present assessed 
valuations. In this way the town is 
absolutely protected from the possi- 
bility of a decreased revenue. 

If this is the case, what advantage 
does the owner of forest lands derive 
from this legislation? The law speci- 
fies two things; first, that the assessed 
valuation as determined at the time of 
listing shall not be increased for fifty 
years, unless the owner abandons the 
practice of forestry and his classifica- 
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FOREST LAND MORE SUITABLE FOR STATE THAN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 
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tion is cancelled; second, that while re- 
quired to pay the local taxes, a limit of 
ten mills is placed upon the rate that 
may be levied. These two provisions 
absolutely protect investors in growing 
timber from the future risk of increased 
taxation which they ran under the old 
system. In return for this guarantee, 
the owner is required to pay a prod- 
ucts tax when timber is cut and sold. 


TAX ON LAND VALUE. 


Lands on which there is no taxable 
timber over ten years old are easily pro- 
vided for. The land alone has value, 
and upon this value, under the above 
plan, taxes are paid for fifty years. At 
that time a readjustment of land value 
is permitted, which will apply to a sec- 
ond period. of fifty years. During this 
entire time no annual taxes are levied 
on the growing timber until it is cut, 
when the owner must pay a tax of ten 
per cent of its value at time of cutting. 

Land now bearing taxable timber 
presents a more difficult problem.: To 
permit the listing of such lands at a low 
valuation or to deduct the value of the 
timber from the assessed valuation of 
the property would allow the owner of 
every piece of valuable timberland in 
the town to reduce his taxes greatly, 
and would permit the indefinite holding 
of woodlands as private parks and 
luxury forests, without contributing 
their share to the public treasury. Yet 
the owner of land bearing half-grown 
or mature timber is entitled to an equi- 
table system of taxation as fully as the 
one who plants trees or reproduces a 
young forest. 

The method adopted was simply to 
protect the timber owner from increased 
assessments for fifty years. The prop- 
erty continues to pay taxes on its pres- 
ent value. Thus old timber will be 
taxed quite heavily, while timber not 
yet mature will not add much to the 
listed value of the property and the an- 
nual tax which it pays will be compara- 
tively light. The products tax upon 


timber when cut is levied on this class 
of land also, but since this timber has 
paid and continues to pay annual taxes, 
this additional tax on the cut is made 
very light, being but two per cent of the 
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value for the first decade after listing, 
Ancreasing by one per cent for each suc- 
ceeding decade, up to a maximum of 
seven per cent at fifty years. 

By these devices it is hoped that al! 
three of the main objects of tax re- 
form on forest property may be secured. 

The owner is relieved of all uncer- 
tainty and risk, the burden of com- 
pound interest on back taxes is lifted 
from that portion of the value repre- 
sented by the timber crop, and the reve- 
nue of the town and county is not re- 
duced. 


THE OBJECT OF THE LAW. 


It is true that the owner still pays an- 
nual taxes on the land, and where ma- 
ture or taxable timber is listed, he pays 
annual taxes upon the timber values as 
well. To this extent he still bears the 
burden of compound interest on values 
which are producing no annual income. 
But the object of this law is to en- 
courage the production of new crops ot 
timber rather than the preservation of 
mature trees. Old timber, except when 
used for parks, should be cut, and a 
system of taxation which necessitates 
the cutting of such trees is not an un- 
mixed evil. It is far more important 
to stimulate the growing of young tim- 
ber than to encourage the indefinite 
holding of mature trees, and by the plan 
of accepting the present value of timber 
lands as the basis of taxation, the double 
purpose of continuing the tax on old 
timber and relieving future crops of 
young trees from excessive taxation, is 
accomplished automatically. This ar- 
rangement thus provides for the taxa- 
tion of lands growing timber of any age 
and condition, and is evidently not a 
subsidy, rebate or privilege. It as an 
equitable bargain between the land 
owner and the community, by which the 
owner agrees to pay his fair share of 
taxes, and the community guarantees 
fair treatment as to the terms and time 
of payment. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY. 


These inducements should be suffi- 
cient to encourage private forestry 
wherever other economic conditions are 
favorable. There is much barren and 














waste land in the State, worth almost 
nothing in its present condition. Under 
this law an owner who creates values 
by planting such soils will have an ab- 
solute guarantee that he can grow his 
crop to maturity without its value be- 
ing confiscated by greedy tax assessors, 
seeing for sometliing to levy upon. Un- 
der such a system, the towns may even- 
tually secure a greatly increased reve- 
nue from the ten per cent tax on tim- 
ber grown on land which would other- 
wise be allowed to burn over and re- 
main unproductive. But in some re- 
gions the difficulties and discourage- 
ments confronting the private owner are 
too great to be overcome by mere tax 
reforms. Even with an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation, the financial returns 
from forestry in such regions may not 
be sufficient to induce owners to raise 
timber. 

Under these circumstances, State 
Governments following the example of 
Pennsylvania, may either buy and man- 
age these lands, or may, by reducing the 
assessed value of the lands to a nominal 
sum, taking the tax off of the timber, 





WHITE PINE STAND, WHICH PROMISES GOOD RETURNS AS AN INVESTMENT. 





and even allowing the State to pay to 
the towns, taxes on their private lands, 
thus subsidize and encourage private 
owners to assist the State in reforesting 
their waste lands. There is some merit 
in the argument used to justify the pay- 
ment by the State of road and school 
taxes on private lands managed as forest 
reserves. It is claimed that while the 
benefits to the State, and to large cities, 
coming from the production of timber, 
are well recognized, though indirect, yet 
the land owner is left to stand the ex- 
pense and risk of timber production. At 
the same time the area in need of re- 
forestation is so large that the State can 
not hope to fully cope with the prob- 
lem of acquiring title and managing 
more than a small per cent of the total. 
Hence the State should subsidize the 
private land owner to encourage him to 
assume work which has as its main ob- 
ject the benefiting of the community. 
Connecticut has not yet reached the 
point where such a course is considered 
desirable and it will probably never be- 


come necessary. 
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There. are several minor administra- 
tive details in the Connecticut tax law 
worth mentioning. ‘The first is that pro- 
viding for revaluation of land after tim- 
ber is removed. When timber is cut 
from land whose assessed value includes 
this timber, the owner, provided he re- 
forests the tract, may be allowed to con- 
tinue the existing valuation if he is satis- 
fied with it, to the expiration of the 
fifty-year period or he may secure a re- 
assessment, and list the property for a 
new fifty-year period under the clause 
covering land bearing no taxable timber. 
In this way property bearing old tim- 
ber which will be greatly decreased in 
value by the removal of this timber, may 
be continued as forest land on a reduced 
valuation. 

The difficulty of determining whether 
to tax an owner on the fire-wood, fence 
posts, and other material which he uses 
on his property, was solved by provid- 
ing that the products tax should not be 
levied upon material cut for domestic 
use. Such use is limited to fuel and to 
the construction of fences, buildings or 
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other improvements which tend to de- 
velop the property of the owner and in- 
crease its taxable value. This is logical, 
since the property so improved is not the 
woodland, and will undoubtedly be as- 
sessed at a higher value of any expen- 
sive construction is undertaken. It 
would be unfair to tax the owner on 
his timber, and then tax him annually 
thereafter on the house which he con- 
structs from it. But the law specifies 
that this material must be used upon the 
property of the owner and be situated 
in the same town as that in which the 
woodland lies. 
DETERMINING VALUES. 

To determine the value of material 
taken, the owner must file a sworn state- 
ment of the quantity and stumpage 
value, before the timber is removed 
from the land. This valuation the as- 
sessors have the right to revise. Should 
the owner be unwilling to accept this 
alteration, he may appeal to a board one 
of whom is the State Forester, the 
others being the first selectman and 





COPPICE FOREST WHICH CAN BE PROFITABLY HANDLED UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 
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Town Clerk, The owner is permitted 
to remove timber before cutting is com- 
pleted, by depositing a sufficient sum to 
cover the tax. To insure collection, 
both the land owner and the purchaser 
of the timber are made jointly liable 
for the amount of the tax. 

There is always the possibility under 
such taxation laws, that land owners, 
after receiving the benefits of this regu- 
lated taxation for a period of years, 
will then abandon the undertaking, al- 
low their classification to be cancelled, 
and while failing to produce timber 
crops as anticipated by the law, would 
still be ahead the taxes saved for the 
past period. In the Pennsylvania law, 
the actual amount of back taxes on the 
old valuation is computed, adding legal 
interest on each payment, and the dif- 
ference between this total and the total 
actually paid, with interest, is assessed 
and collected when the classification is 
cancelled. This involves considerable 
bookkeeping, and the Connecticut law 
adopted a simpler, though more arbi- 
trary, plan for securing an equitable 
payment of back taxes. Should the 
classification be cancelled the property 
is then revalued for taxation. If there 
has been an increase in value as shown 
by this new valuation, the owner must 
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pay back taxes on this difference. But 
as the increase is assumed to have oc- 
curred gradually a tax of half the maxi- 
mum rate of ten mills is stipulated, this 
tax to cover the entire back period. 
This is an equitable arrangement, and 
avoids the necessity of calculating 
actual back taxes. Interest is not col- 
lected. There would be a question as 
to whether simple or compound in- 
terest should be assessed, and it was 
considered wiser to demand merely the 
present cash equivalent of a tax of five 
mills on the increased value of the 
property. 

No law is in permanent or satisfac- 
tory form whose operation will tend to 
create conditions which will arouse a 
demand for its repeal. In States like 
Iowa, where exemption laws on prop- 
erty planted to trees were widely taken 
advantage of, repeal followed as a mat- 
ter of course. It is hoped that the sys- 
tem of taxation adopted by Connecti- 
cut has indicated the means by which 
a safe and practical transition may be 
brought about from the present system 
of forest taxation to a new system 
without unduly disturbing the economic 
and financial conditions in the towns 
affected even if every acre of forest 
property is eventually listed. 
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T *XCELSIOR can not be made 
-—4 from any or all woods. Ac- 
LJ cording to the popular notion 
it is a product of wood waste, 
but this is not usually the case. For 
example, the Forest Service, which has 
been experimenting to discover uses for 
ailanthus, sometimes known as Paradise 
Tree or Tree of Heaven, finds that it 
probably will not make good excelsior. 
There are great quantities of ailan- 
thus in the East, and espécially in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, where it 
has been naturalized from specimens in- 
troduced from China until it is now 
more abundant than some of the native 
species. 





Its wood has been used in small 
quantities for boxes and crates, but no 
other use has been reported. The In- 
diana State Board of Forestry and the 
Forest Service co-operated in securing 
a small consignment for an excelsior 
factory, where it was found that ailan- 
thus does not work up into good excel- 
sior because the product was not springy 
and the strands tended to break and 
crumble under pressure. This may have 
been due in some measure to the fact 
that the wood has been kiln dried, and 
further experiments will be undertaken 
to see whether air-dried material, after 
a six-months’ seasoning, will be more 
satisfactory. 








A RECORD OF FOREST WORK IN HAWAII 


HE Report of the Board of 

| Commissioners of Agriculture 

and Forestry of the Territory 

of Hawaii for the biennial period 1911- 

12, recently received from Honolulu, 

shows that that Territory is awake to 

the importance of forestry and actively 
at work putting it into practice. 

In Hawaii forestry means essentially 
one of two things, forest protection or 
forest planting. The present report 
outlines the reasons why both are nec- 
essary and described what is now being 
accomplished. 

The full report of the Board is a 
book of 258 pages, illustrated by 36 
full-page plates, covering the work of 
its three divisions, Forestry, Entomolo- 
gy and Animal Industry. The section 
on Forestry, which is also issued as a 
separate report, occupies 56 pages, with 
20 plates. The plates accompanying 
this part of the report are reproduced 
herewith, as being of more than local 
interest. 

Preceding the report of the Division 
of Forestry is reprinted a paper by Mr. 
Walter M. Giffard, President of the 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
presented to a Joint Committee on For- 
estry of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association and the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, entitled “Some Ob- 
servations on Hawaiian Forests and 
Forest Cover in their relation to Water 
Supply.” A comprehensive statement 
of the underlying reasons why the 
native Hawaiian forest ought to be 
protected, this paper contains certain 
observations on the character of 
Hawaiian forests not elsewhere avail- 
able in print. 

The section allotted to the Division of 
Forestry consists of reports by the Su- 
perintendent of Forestry, Ralph S. Hos- 
mer; the Forest Nurseryman, David 
Haughs, and the Consulting Botanist, 
Professor Joseph F. Rock. 

Mr. Hosmer briefly outlines the rea- 
sons for practicing forestry in Hawaii, 
showing that for the greater part of 
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the native forest, water, not wood, is 
the important product and that there- 
fore the forest should be so managed 
as to insure the greatest possible con- 
tinuous yield of water. The plea is 
made for the better protection of the 
forests on the watersheds, especially 
through fencing and the eradication of 
wild cattle now at large in certain of 
the forest reserves, and it is pointed out 
how this can be accomplished by the 
use of funds derived by the Territorial 
Government from leases and licenses of 
water rights on streams rising in the 
forests. 

The whole argument is summed up 
in the following paragraphs, quoted 
from the report: 

“In Hawaii with its short, steep 
watersheds, the limited area of its 
catchment basins and the great and sud- 
den fluctuations in rainfall, even in the 
supposedly wet districts, it is of vara- 
mount importance that a cover of vege- 
tation be permanently maintained on the 
slopes of the mountains whence come 
the streams that feed the irrigation 
ditches. On the continuance in good 
condition of large tracts of forest de- 
pend the prosperity and well being of 
many people, for a body of forest 
reacts favorably on the region adjacent 
to it in many ways. 

“In our present state of knowledge 
we may not know just how this in- 
fluence is exerted, nor how far reach- 
ing its effects, as for example on local 
climate and on health. But it is the 
experience of mankind that a body of 
forest is a valuable asset, a heritage 
which ought not to be jeopardized 
through neglect or mismanagement. 

“With the outlook for the future 
what it is in this Territory today, the 
time has unquestionably arrived when 
greater care must be given to the for- 
ests. Fencing, the extermination of 
wild cattle and goats, the extension of 
the native forest cover, are all things 
that urgently call for prompt and ener- 
getic attention. The protection and 
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right use of the native Hawaiian forest 
is an issue that concerns all the people 
of the territory, large interests and 
small land holders alike, for everybody 
uses water. The need for water is a 
common need. A well-kept forest cover 
on the watersheds is essential to an as- 
sured supply.” 

The Division of Forestry was organ- 
ized in 1903, but systematic forest work 
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THE FOREST. 


did not begin till the following January, 
at which time Mr. Hosmer took office 
as Superintendent of Forestry. In the 
past nine years the first work of the 
Division has been the building up of 
the forest reserve system. There are 
now 27 forest reserves in Hawaii with 
a total area of 683,101 acres, of which 
454,810 acres, 67 per cent, is land be- 
longing to the Territorial Government. 
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WHERE THE FOREST GIVES PLACE TO GRAZING LAND. A FOREST 
FENCE. 


During the past two years four new 
reserves were added to the chain, two 
on the Island of Hawaii, one on Mo- 
lokai, and one on Maui. 

Passing to the second main line of 
forest work, the encouragement of tree 
planting, it is shown that in the past 
two years more seedling trees than ever 
before were distributed from the Divi- 
sion of Forestry nurseries at Honolulu 
and the sub-stations at Hilo, Hawaii, 


and Homestead, Kauai, the totals being 
620,739 for 1911, and 806,537 for 1912. 
Tables show the total number of trees 
reported planted by sugar plantation 
companies and other corporations 
throughout the Territory. For 1911, the 
figure is 1,134,940; for 1912, notwith- 
standing that it was a phenomenally dry 
year, 1,303,698. When these figures are 
compared with 1908, when 498,677 trees 
were reported set out, the increase of 
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KOKIA ROCKII LEWT. KOKIA. 
One of the healthy cotton trees. 


interest in tree planting in Hawaii is 
very apparent. 

Some space is given to experimental 
forest planting and to plant introduc- 
tion work, which it is recommended be 
given more attention. In Hawaii, even 
in the few localities where the native 
forest is not more needed for water 
protection than for producing wood, the 
indigenous tree species are not well 





adapted for general commercial utiliza- 
tion, being essentially cabinet woods. 
The two Hawaiian trees that have com- 
mercial value, Koa (Acacia Koa) and 
Ohia Lehua (Metrosideros  poly- 
morpha), are both cabinet woods. 
There are of course many other trees 
that as individuals produce wood that is 
beautiful in grain and in texture, but 
they are too scattering in their distri- 
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EUCALYPTUS ROBUSTA WINDBREAK, NUUANU VALLEY PLANTATION. 


Two years and ten months from seed. 


bution to have market value. This has 
led naturally, in the forest planting that 
for thirty years or more has been in 
progress in Hawaii, by the local govern- 
ment and by corporations, to the intro- 
duction of trees producing wood suit- 
able for construction purposes, more 
particularly the rapid growing Eucalypts 
from Australia, with the Ironwood 
(Casuarina) and Silk Oak (Grevillia) 


Rows of Eucalyptus corynocalyx at left. 


and the Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria). 

It will be a long time before the car- 
goes of Douglas Fir and Redwood lum- 
ber going to the islands from the Pacific 
Coast will be much reduced because of 
local forest plantations, but there seems 
no good reason why the groves now 
being set out should not in time largely 
supply the local demand for such minor 
uses as posts, ties, bridge timbers and 
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the like, not to speak of fuel, in those 
districts where the Algaroba (Prosopis 
juliflora)—a_ highly useful tree. in 
Hawaii— does not grow. With the 
great diversity of natural conditions in 
Hawaii, due to differences in elevation; 
and exposure to the trade winds,. and 
their accompanying moisture-bearing 
clouds, it is important to find other trees 
of economic importance adapted for use 
in each typical locality. But as experi- 


mental introduction of trees is at best 
uncertain,- this is work that has to be 
carried on: by the Government rather 
than under private auspices. Many 
useful introductions have already been 
made into Hawaii.. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Division of Forestry are 
carried out, other valuable trees ought 
in time to become established there. 
For the past few years the appropria- 
tion for the Division of Forestry has 
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THE KOKO OR AKOKO. 
A Hawaiian Rubber-producing Tree. 


been between $10,000 and $12,000 per 
annum. Since the receipt of the report 
it is pleasant to note that a further 
message from Honolulu tells of the 
passage by the Legislature of an act 
making available some $32,000 a year 
for forest work. This will permit the 
carrying into effect of the more impor- 
tant of the recommendations made in 
Mr. Hosmer’s report, particularly those 
having to do with fencing. The new 


law (Act 57 of 1913) is the result of 
a long campaign of education and much 
hard work by many men. Its final 
passage was primarily due to the efforts 
of the Special Joint Committee on For- 
estry to which was addressed Mr. 
Giffard’s paper, referred to above. 
Taken by and large, Hawaii has good 
reason to be proud of the place she 
holds in forest work. For many years 
the scene of increasing interests in tree 
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PAPAPAHOLAHOLA SUB-NURSERY 


planting by corporations, there has been 
built up in the Territory during the last 
decade a forest reserve system that if 
properly administered, will efficiently 
protect the watersheds of the streams 
that spell prosperity for the islands. 
With the increased appropriation that 
is now made available it will be possible 








AND EXPERIMENTAL PLANTING 
GROUND, HOMESTEAD, KAUAI. 


to begin such an administration of the 
forests and to put into effect recom- 
mendations that have long been advo- 
cated. 

The next two years cannot but show 
a decided advance in forestry in Hawaii. 
The Territory is to be congratulated on 
its standing in forest work. 
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KOKIO~ ROCKII LEWT. 
The majority of the trees are in a dying condition 


THE NEW LAW. 


A statement regarding the new law 
says: 

The Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, at its biennial session ending on 
April 30,1913, enacted among other good 
legislation a couple of laws that are of 
far-reaching importance in the history 


of Conservation in that Territory. For 
a number of years the Hawaiian Forest 
Service has been conducting a campaign 
of education to secure adequate ap- 
propriations for the better protection, 
especially through fencing, of the areas 


of indigenous forest. constituting the 
Hawaiian forest reserves on the catch- 
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ment basins of the streams that are 
important as sources of water for irri- 
gation. Two-thirds of the sugar raised 
in Hawaii is irrigated. Without the 
forest cover the flow of the streams 
could not be depended on. Hence, as 
sugar is the chief industry of the 
islands, forestry, especially as exem- 
plified by the maintenance of protec- 
tion forests, plays a highly important 
part in the well-being of the Territory. 

During the past ten years a chain of 
forest reserves has been built up in 
Hawaii. There are now 27 in the list, 
with a total area of 683,101 acres, of 
which 454,810 acres, 67 per cent, is land 
belonging to the Territorial Govern- 
ment. 

For the past four years the U. S. 
Geological Survey has co-operated with 
Hawaii in making careful measure- 
ments of the flow of the streams com- 
ing from the forests. This work has 
been carried on by men from the Water 
Resources Branch of that Bureau. 

Act 56 of the Session Laws of 1913 
of the Territory of Hawaii establishes 
a Division of Hydrography under the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and 
Forestry, co-equal with the existing 
Divisions of Forestry, Entomology and 
Animal Industry. 

Act 57 provides, in equal parts, money 
for the conduct of the Divisions of 
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Forestry and Hydrography by setting 
apart as a special fund the revenues 
derived by the Territorial Government 
from leases and licenses of water rights 
on streams coming from the forests. 
The amount so made available is ap- 
proximately $67,000 per annum. The 
annual allotment for the Division of 
Forestry for the past few years has 
been between $10,000 and $12,000 per 
annum. The increase of $20,000 a year 
for the next biennium will permit the 
carrying out of work which the Division 
of Forestry has for years been recom- 
mending. It is a decided step in ad- 
vance; the ultimate result of persistent 
hammering that has at last resulted in 
the attainment of the object sought. 

The final passage of these two laws, 
both. of which were Administration 
measures, having the cordial support of 
Governor Walter F. Frear, was largely 
due to the efforts of a special joint 
committee made up of members of the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and 
Forestry and of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. 

The next two years will see in 
Hawaii the accomplishment on the 
ground of work that has long been 
advocated. It is a good example of 
forestry that will be practiced in the 
forest. 





POWER PLANT ON A NATIONAL FOREST 


HE Secretary of Agriculture 

| has issued a permit to the Tin 

Cup Gold Dredging Company, 

of Denver, Colorado, for a 

waterpower plant to be built upon Chalk 

Creek on the Leadville National For- 

est near St. Elmo, Chaffee County, 
Colorado. 

The power will be transmitted across 
the Continental Divide at an elevation 
of about 12,000 feet and will be used 
to operate a gold dredge at Tin Cup, 
Gunnison County. This is the site of 
a placer and lode mining camp of ear- 


lier days which had been practically 





abandoned until the advent of the Tin 
Cup Company. This company with its 
modern machinery can work over 
ground which would not have paid un- 
der old methods. 

The dredge is approaching comple- 
tion and it is planned to begin con- 
struction upon the power plant imme- 
diately in order that the power may be 
available at an early date for mining 
operations. The first installation will 
amount to about 300 horsepower, but 
if dredging operations prove success- 
ful, more power will be required in- 
volving additional developments upon 


‘Chalk Creek. 


MANAGEMENT OF WHITE PINE FORESTS 


By A. I. Hawes, STATE ForRESTER OF VERMONT * 


HE most profitable forest for 
Vermont, and for that matter, 
| for all New England, except 
for the high elevations, is one 
composed of white pine with a very 
little admixture of other species. Such 
a forest in which one species consti- 
tutes 80 per cent or over of the whole 
forest, is called pure. European ex- 
perience indicates that while absolutely 
pure forests may be more profitable for 
a time, they tend in the long run to 
wear out the soil, just as does the con- 
tinued raising of one agricultural crop. 
To furnish humus it is therefore very 
desirable, in a pine forest, to have a 
slight admixture of deciduous species, 
preferably of shade-enduring varieties, 
such as maple or beech. In planting, 
this can be accomplished by interspers- 
ing belts or groups of such trees. Such 
deciduous belts have the further ad- 
vantage of serving as fire lines, since 
a crown fire sweeping through the tops 
of a pine stand is effectively checked 
by a barrier of this nature. 

White pine is extending its range 
naturally throughout northern New 
England. In many of the higher val- 
leys where abandoned pastures are now 
coming up to pine, the older farmers 
say that.in their boyhod pine was-un- ° 
known in their sections. 

Vermont, a half century ago, was a 
great sheep raising country. Today the 
business is nearly dead. Many of the 
lands now reproducing to forests were 
in those days profitable for farming. 

In time many areas may be again so 
employed. In the meantime, they may 
profitably be used. for a quick-growing 
crop of white pine which may be har- 
vested in from forty to sixty years, 
when the soil will have been much en- 
riched. This function of the forest 
for improving soils has not been given 
enough weight. In the future agricul- 


*See Bulletin 156 Vt. Agr. Exp. Station. 
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tural economy of the country it will be 
recognized. 

The pine stands on abandoned pas- 
tures are even aged, i. e—the trees do 
not vary in age by more than a dozen 
years. The plan of treatment depends 
upon the age, and is much simpler than 
in an all aged stand, such as our virgin 
forests. 


PINE 10 TO 20 YEARS OLD. 


Oftentimes in these stands the pine 
has grown under, or with gray birch, 
poplar, or some other tree of compara- 
tively little value. There are some- 
times as many as three thousand trees 
to the acre. These inferior species not 
only take up room but rub the pines, 
and often seriously injure them. They 
should be cleaned out, leaving the pines 
unmolested. Such a thinning is called 
a “cleaning.” The material cut is prob- 
ably too small for use, so the cleaning 
calls for an investment. Much of this 
growth may be broken off easier than 
cut. No pines are cut at this period. 
It will take about two days’ labor to 
clean an acre in this way, so if the 
wood is too small to use it means an in- 
vestment of about $3 an acre. Made 
in the fifteenth year this investment 
would amount at the legal rate of in- 
terest—6 per cent—in the fiftieth year 
to the equivalent of an expenditure of 
about $25 an acre. It is easy to be- 
lieve that such a cleaning would entail 
an added value to the. property at least 
equivalent to this sum, enabling it to: 
grow at least 3,000 or 4,000 feet more, 
and doubtless better lumber. 

It is not advisable to prune pines at 
this period, for the limbs are needed to 
develop food and will be killed out if 
the trees are sufficiently close. If there 
are large openings—say fifty feet 
across—they should be planted up with 
pine transplants. Smaller openings 


A. F. Hawes. 




















TYPICAL PASTURE-GROWN WHITE PINE, 50 FEET HIGH; DIAMETER, 
20 INCHES. CONTENTS, ABOUT 300 BOARD FEET. 
LARGE LIMBS PERSIST TO THE 
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GROUND, MAKING INFERIOR 
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TYPICAL FOREST-GROWN WHITE PINE, RICHMOND, VT. HEIGHT, 80 
TO 90 FEET; CONTENTS, 800 TO 1,000 BOARD FEET. NOTE THAT 
THE CROWN OCCUPIES OVER ONE-THIRD OF THE TOTAL 
HEIGHT, WHICH INSURES THE BEST GROWTH. 
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MANAGEMENT OF WHITE PINE FORESTS 


should not be planted, as the little trees 
will be simply overtopped by those on 
the edge. In cases where the pine has 
grown in dense thickets without any 
admixture of other species, there is 
no call for a cleaning, but towards the 
twentieth year, after the lower limbs 
have died, a light thinning may be 
made. 
PINE 20 TO 50 YEARS OLD. 

When white pine has reached the 
age of twenty years it has a diameter, 
unless too much suppressed, of from 
3 to 8 inches and the wood is, tliere- 
fore, usable for fuel. At this period in 
the life of a pine forest a very fast 
growth is made, often as much as two 
feet a year in height. This fast growth 
means an intense struggle for existence 
where the trees are crowded. In order 
that the greatest possible amount of 
lumber be made it is necessary for the 
trees which are to be matured to have a 
living crown at least one-third their 
total length. 

In many of-our forests the natural 
struggle for existence goes on so long 
that the number is too much reduced 
and the crowns so weakened that 1ey 
can not take advantage of the incre1-.: ' 
amount of light and air. It must be 
remembered that a tree never produces 
-ranches except at the top and for this 
reason it does not pay to leave crippled- 
topped spindling trees. Many forest 
owners have the false impression that 
good forestry depends on the removal 
of the large trees, always leaving the 
small ones. As a matter of fact in 
forests under fifty years it is usually 
the other way around. This common 
mistake about forestry is easily under- 
stood when it is realized that the selec- 
tion system or diameter-limit method of 
final cutting is best understood, and 
that the lay mind does not distinguish 
between a thinning and final cutting. 
In the former case, which is the one 
under present consideration, the pur- 
pose is to develop the best pines. Con- 
sequently the small ones are cut out. 
The larger ones are now growing at 
their most rapid rate. If cut, the best 


*N. H. Forestry Com. Report 1905-’06. 
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growth would be lost and the smaller 
remaining trees would grow very little. 

A thinning of this nature was re- 
cently made in the pine forest belong- 
ing to the University of Vermont. 
These grades of material were mar- 
keted at the following stumpage prices : 
Lumber at $8 per M (sold by the 
Champlain Rule); stave wood 4-inch 
by 6-inck at top for $1.75 per cord (5 
feet by 8 feet by 4 feet), and fuel for 
lime kilns at $1.25 per standard cord. 
This forest was about two miles from 
the lime kiln where the material was 
used. 

Prof. Knapp recently advocated in 
AMERICAN Forestry the pruning of the 
best pine trees for one log length. It is 
quite possible that with the great dif- 
ferences between first-grade and box 
boards that a certain amount of this 
work may pay. However, the indis- 
criminate pruning, or rather hacking 
off of limbs, which is the common idea 
of forestry, should be severely criti- 
cised. 


PINE FOREST OVER 50 YEARS OLD. 


There are two yield tables in gen- 
eral use in New England for white 
pine.* Larger yields are given by the 
Massachusetts table, e. g., at 50 years 
the best soil by Massachusetts table 
produces 55,150 board feet per acre, 
by New Hampshire table 47,450; the 
poorest soil by the Massachusetts table 
37,550 board feet, by the New Hamp- 
shire table 27,650 feet. Indications 
are that for natural stands in northern 
New England, at any rate, the more 
conservative table is more correct. 

However, there is good evidence that 
plantations, or well-managed stands of 
pine, may even surpass the. figures 
given in the Massachusetts table. Mr. 
E. S. Bryant, after a recent study cf a 
plantation near Gilboa Station, N H., 
which was 41 years old, and covers 
2.5% acres, reported that the average 
stand per acre of live trees was 35,000 
board feet. According to the Massa- 
chusetts table the average stand at 40 
years on the best soil is 40,650 board 
feet, and on medium soil 32,800 feet. 


“Mensuration of the White Pine in Mass.” 
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BEFORE THINNING. WHITE PINE 30 TO 35 YEARS OLD. TREES TO BE 
REMOVED: 80, DIAMETER 4”, HEIGHT 44’; 84, DIAMETER 7”, HEIGHT 
45’; 88, DIAMETER 6”, HEIGHT 49’; 96, DIAMETER 6”, HEIGHT 46’ ; 
100, DIAMETER 5”, HEIGHT 31’; 103, DIAMETER 4”, HEIGHT 20/. 
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AFTER THINNING. TREES LEFT: NOS. 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 104, 105. 


Photos of University of Vermont forest lands at Burlington. 
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A few years ago I measured a planta- 
tion 70 yearsf old in Strafford, Conn., 
which had an average stand of 60,360 
board feet per acre. The New Hamp- 
shire table gives for this age 65,900 
board feet for best soils, and 55,800 for 
medium soils. It must be borne in 
mind that neither the plantations here 
referred to, nor the natural stands upon 
which the tables are based, had been 
properly managed, so they do not rep- 
resent the maximum obtainable. At a 
stumpage .value of $8 per thousand, 
these two plantations are worth $280 
and $480 per acre, respectively, not 
counting the fuel from dead trees and 
tops. In other words, they, curiously 
enough, produced $6.83 and $6.85 per 
acre per annum for 41 and 70 years, 
respectively. 

The best rotation suggested by the 
yield tables is about fifty years, but 
when the relative value of large good 
quality pine is taken into consideration, 
and the increasing prices of stumpage, 
it seems wise to hold part of the stand, 
at any rate, to a more advanced age. 
Under the “Shelter Wood System” 
which has been applied by the Harvard 
Forest School in its forest at Peter- 
sham, and by the University of Vermont 
in its smaller forest, splendid repro- 
duction is secured in a few years, after 
the first opening up of the stand. If 
this is about the age of fifty the re- 
maining stand will make a very rapid 
growth during the next ten or fifteen 
years, when it is necessary to remove 
it in order that the reproduction be 
not suppressed. This removal if done 
carefully will injure the young growth 
very little. 

Few forest trees bear seed every 
year and the white pine is rather more 
irregular than are most trees in this 
regard. There is a common saying 
that the pine bears a’ seed crop only 
once in seven years. This notion, how- 
ever, is incorrect. ‘There was a good 
seed crop in Vermont in 1907, and an- 
other in 1910. This latter crop was 
very uneven, for in certain localities— 
as Essex and Colchester, Vermont— 
there was a good crop, while in other 
nearby regions—as Milton—there were 


#Conn. Forestry Publication No. 4. 
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almost no cones. It takes two years 
for the pine cones-to mature. At the 
end- of-the -first season the cones are 
about one inch long and of a purplish 
color. The mature cones begin to open 
early in. September and the seed blows 
out and is carried by the wind for con- 
siderabie distances. 

In order to collect the seed it is 
necessary to gather the cones before 
they open. This can best be done where 
lumbering in pine is being done in the 
fall, picking the cones from the tops 
on the ground. In most regions the 
squirrels help materially by dropping 
the cones to the ground before they 
have opened. While this is a help to 
the collector it is a damage to natural 
seedling. Some large-topped pines will 
yield from two to three bushels of 
cones, which carry anywhere from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 seed. It will be seen 
from this that a few such trees scat- 
tered over a tract are important factors 
toward its restocking. The seed is 
carried in large quantities twice the 
length of the tree and much of it con- 
siderably farther. It germinates best 
where there is plenty of light, as in an 
open pasture at the edge of the woods, 
or in an opening caused by windfall. 
The little seedlings require a great deal 
of light and will soon die if they do not 
have it. 

These facts are important reasons 
for making cuttings in a pine forest 
the season following a seeding. On ac- 
count of the length of time required 
to mature the cones it is always possi- 
ble to know a year ahead when there is 
to be a good crop, and the harvest 
should be planned accordingly. If the 
cutting is made in the fall or winter fol- 
lowing seeding, the ground is tovered 
with seed, which germinates well on 
the soil stirred up by lumbering and 
grows well with the increased light. If 
made the year before, the seed from 
these trees will be lost and if made the 
year later, it would have germinated 
and mostly died. This explains why it 
is that occasionally one finds a splendid 
second growth of pine following the 
cutting of pine, but that more often 
one does not. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FOREST AND HOW IT IS TO 
BE MADE USEFUL* 


By Wiuu1am L. Hau, Assistant Forester, U. S. Forest Service 


ness to man. 

The principle here stated is 
of direct application to the gardener, 
farmer, and forester who produce crops 
directly from soil. It doubtless has ap- 
plication also, in the utilization of the 
stored, unreplenishable resources of 
the earth, especially in making availa- 
ble those resources with continually 
lessened cost and reduced waste. Again, 
the principle of so using land as con- 
tinually to increase its usefulness has 
application in a large way to entire 
geographic districts, not only in the use- 
ful products which may be brought 
forth, but in the services rendered to 
entire communities, States and Nation. 

On this general principle the work 
of the husbandman who improves and 
restores in greater measure than he 
harvests and removes, contrasts sharply 
with the operations of the exploiter 
who gathers where he has not strewn, 
and puts nothing back again. 

We have been passing through a pe- 
riod of exploitation, both in land fer- 
tility and in timber resources, and now 
that the native stored up supplies have 
been considerably diminished, we are 
driven to recognize the vitality of this 
principle of the right use of land, sim- 
ply because the following of any other 
would, in time, land us in disastrous 
conditions. 

The recognition of this principle as 
being the one which properly shouid 
govern agricultural operations, is now 
quite common on the part of the think- 
ing public. . All will agree, unless it be 
the farmer, himself, that he should so 
manage his soil that the crops of the 
future may be larger and more valuable 
than those of the present, and not only 
that individual crops may be larger, 
but speaking broadly, that the land and 


AND ought always to be so used as 
continually to increase in useful- 


open country may serve mankind more 
usefully in giving a living and in mak- 
ing life better and more enjoyable. 
Founded squarely upon this principle 
are some of the well-known institutions 
of our day, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental sta- 
tions, and rural life commissions. All 
of these are laboring to bring about the 
general acceptance of this principle and 
to square farm conditions and processes 
by it. In the same field, many writers, 
lecturers, and journals are working in- 
dependently, and even church and 
school workers have recently become 
quickened to great activity. Last of all, 
the farmer himself is becoming im- 
bued with this idea which forms the 
basis of what we may call the “new 
thought’ so far as it pertains to rurai 
life. 


FEDERAL FOREST WORK. 


Likewise, in general thought, we 
have recognized the principle as applied 
to the timber resources, and several 
tangible results have already appeared. 
The first is that a new profession, that 
of forestry, has been established and 
departments, divisions and schools of 
forestry have been inaugurated to foster 
and support it in many of our educa- 
tional institutions. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone into forest protec- 
tion and conservation on so vast a scale 
that it protects about one-fourth of all 
the timber lands in the country. Many 
of the States becoming imbued with 
the new idea have turned their atten- 
tion, some of them in a large way, to the 
protection of the forests in order that 
from year to year they may, more and 
more, serve the needs of the people. A 
great deal of educational work has been 
done by these agencies among the lum- 
bermen who control by far the bulk of 


*An address at the forestry conference at Lake Sunapee, July 23, under the auspices of 
the Society for the Protection of the New Hampshire Forests. 
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the forest lands and in great numbers 
they have been brought to realize the 
intrinsic and permanent values in the 
timber under their control. In some 
regions they have organized themselves 
into Forest Fire Protective Associa- 
tions, co-operating along well-directed 
business lines to overcome the baneful 
effect of fire, which has always been 
the greatest enemy of the American 
forest. Furthermore, a good many 
lumbermen, on the basis of plans which 
they are working out themselves and 


with the aid of foresters, are endeavor- 
ing to protect the young timber so far 
as possible, with the expectation that 
the cutting which they now do in the 
virgin forest may not be the last, but 
that they may return at some later time 
and find another crop of timber, per- 
haps as valuable as the present one. 
The operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in acquiring lands under the 
Weeks Law throughout the Appala- 
chian region is based absolutely upon 
this same principle of so managing the 
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land that its usefulness in the future 
will grow rather than diminish. 


DEPLETING THE FORESTS. 


The use of the Appalachian region 
between 1790 and 1910, with the ex- 
ception of a few localities, was in direct 
violation of this principle. Nature had 
stored up wonderful supplies of fertile 
soil and excellent timber and during 
these 120 years men simply dipped in 
wherever they liked and took out what- 
ever they wanted and exercised no care 
over the balance. At first, this practice 
produced no noticeable results because 
of the vastness of the stored-up supply, 
but at the end of a hundred years, re- 
sults began to be felt and thereafter 
from year to year they were experi- 
enced with increasing intensity. They 
were realized in the loss of a very large 
portion of the valuable timber by cut- 
ting and burning; they were felt in the 
loss in the fertility of the cleared lands ; 
they were seen in the sudden and rapid 
increase in floods and as a consequence 
the loss of valuable property, such as 
live stock, buildings, fences, and manu- 
factories along the rivers, and they were 
seen even in the washing away of the 
valley farms which were perfectly safe 
before the time of exceptional flood 
increase. The loss was still further 
noticed in the rapid deterioration of the 
streams for power and navigation pur- 
poses and for city water supply. 

If we cease now that practice of need- 
less exhaustion of the resources of this 
wonderful region and set to work in 
settled determination on the principle 
of handling the Appalachian region in 
such a manner as continually to improve 
its usefulness to the Nation we shall 
soon note a vast change in its conditions. 
It will be a change as radical and com- 
plete as we sometimes see in a man, 
who after half a life misspent in idle 
and selfish ways, is transformed by the 
acceptance of a new principle and turns 
himself with quickened energies to a 
life in the service of mankind. This is 
exactly the sort of change I expect to 
see in the Appalachian region as the re- 
sult of the changed principle in its con- 
trol. 
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As the White Mountains form a most 
important part of the Appalachian re- 
gion, a part in which New England 
people are especially interested and a 
part of wonderful potentialities of use- 
fulness, | am glad to discuss briefly the 
question of making them more useful 
to the public under the ownership of the 
Government, to which they are now 
gradually passing. 

In speaking of the White Mountain 
Forest I refer particularly to the 700,- 
000 or more acres of land within the 
White Mountains proper, most of 
which should in time pass to the owner- 
ship of the United States, and also 
whatever additional acreage may be ac- 
quired in nearby mountainous localities. 
Only about 90,000 acres of this land 
is, as yet, being acquired, but whether 
acquisition goes on rapidly or slowly, I 
have no doubt that ten or fifteen years 
will see the bulk of these lands under 
Government control. 

So far as known, this area has little 
or no minerals of value and it has little 
value for agriculture. Such small val- 
leys as do have value for farming will 
be excluded so far as practicable from 
the purchases of the Government. 
Where it is impracticable to exclude 
them and where they are more valuable 
for the production of grass or grain 
crops than for timber growing, their 
continued cultivation under proper sys- 
tems of farming will be permitted. 
Where they are not more valuable for 
these purposes than for timber, they 
will be allowed to revert to forest or 
be replanted. 

The great value of the White Moun- 
tains so far as the capacity of the soil 
is concerned, is for the production of 
forest, and the forest which it can pro- 
duce will serve two important purposes. 
First, it will regulate and make more 
even, the flow of the streams which 
have their sources in the mountains. It 
will also doubtless keep these streams 
purer than they otherwise would be 
and protect the river courses from fill- 
ing with gravel or boulders, as cer- 
tainly would be the case if floods were 
greatly increased. In any event there 
would come serious damage to the 














water powers of these streams and 
also to their navigable utility. 


REPRODUCING TIMBER. 


The second purpose of this forest 
will be the production of valuable tim- 
ber supplies for the industries of New 
England and the nation. The lands pro- 
duce an excellent quality of some of the 
most valuable and widely used woods 
in the United States, and it will be of 
distinct advantage to the community if 
they can be restored to a high degree of 
productiveness of these timbers. The 
removal and utilization of the matured 
timber on these lands is not incompatible 
with the protection of the streams be- 
cause methods can undoubtedly be de- 
vised whereby this merchantable tim- 
ber can be cut and removed without im- 
pairing the protective influence of the 
forest. 

The purpose, therefore, ought to be 
to bring these lands to a high degree of 
productiveness with the expectation 
that the timber will be used, in so far as 
its use is consistent with other import- 
ant uses which are being, and increas- 
ingly to be, made of the mountains. Let 
us not forget that in its capacity for 
timber production, this forest is to be 
a very important asset to the nation. 


RECREATION AND ENJOYMENT. 


One other large and important use 
the White Mountain Forest is to serve 
in its employment for the recreation 
and enjoyment of the people. Condi- 
tions here are so delightful as to attract 
each year increasing thousands, not only 
from New England, but from all over 
the country. They find in these moun- 
tains just the surroundings in which to 
rest and renew themselves for their 
labors in their own cities and towns. 
Used in this way, the White Mountain 
Forest is an intangible, but nevertheless, 
a real asset, and possibly one of vastly 
under-appreciated importance in our 
national life. 

Past experience leads us to believe 
that its use in this direction will in- 
crease rapidly in the future. Such be- 


ing the case, none of the fundamental 
conditions which make for this use 
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ought to be disturbed in order to allow 
for such a natural development as the 
future may require. We should look 
ahead at what may be. required, and al- 
low no present plans so to shape them- 
selves as to thwart or diminish the pos- 
sibility of this use. 

We are absolutely certain that re- 
storing the soil to its full volume of 
timber production will in no way con- 
flict with any requirement in this di- 
rection; therefore, we may safely pro- 
ceed first with the protection of the 
forest so that it may not be destroyed 
by fire and with such measures of re- 
generation and culture as will stock the 
land with a full crop of the best kind 
of timber. Whether, when timber of 
merchantable size has been produced, 
it will be deemed expedient to remove 
it for the use of the industries, or to let 
it stand for the enjoyment of those 
who visit the mountains, is a question 
more for the future to decide than for 
the present. It can, at the proper time, 
be decided for each of the many situa- 
tions. My personal view is, that in- 
asmuch as the timber can, by proper 
methods, be removed without vitiating 
the effect of the forest as watershed 
covering, so it can be removed without 
giving offense to the eye of him who de- 
sires to see the mountains clothed in a 
cover of perpetual beauty. Certainly to 
the eye of many, a forest under pro- 
ductive culture with its different parts 
in varying stages of production, matur- 
ity and use, is more pleasing than a 
forest fully produced but unharvested 
and deteriorating. 


ROADS ARE NEEDED. 


As a second measure of increasing 
the usefulness of the White Mountain 
Forest we may consider improvement 
of means of accessibility. Already 
many of the most attractive points are 
reached by foot-paths and the summit 
of the highest peak is accessible by 
driveway and railroad. These, while 
they have sufficed in the past, are not 
likely to be sufficient to meet the larger 
demands of the future. Many of the 
footpaths, especially those made by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, are ade- 
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quate both in location and construction. 
Others have been laid out with less ob- 
servance of the principles of correct 
trail building. In some places there are 
unnecessary paths which tend to con- 
fuse and mislead the travelers. Still 
other parts of the mountains which 
ought to be opened up to the public are 
not to be reached by paths that can be 
traveled in safety and comfort. What 
is needed, perhaps, is systematic plaa 
of trails for the entire section, making 
use of those which serve present needs, 
adding others which may be needed, 
and abandoning those which serve no 
needful purpose. 

It may not have been considered be- 
fore that the paths which serve the 
public for travel in the mountains will 
not be sufficient for all purposes in the 
future. The protection of the region 
from fire will call for trails which cai 
be‘ traveled by horses used for carry- 
ing to vantage points supplies and equip- 
ment needed in combating fires. Some 
of the present trails can be so used, but 
many of them can not, and in some 
sections of the mountains where the 
fire risk is large, such trails are much 
needed. In as much as the making of 
the mountains safe from fire is the con- 
sideration of the greatest present im- 
portance, the Government will devote 
its first attention to this class of trails, 
and it is not likely for several years to 
have funds available for the construc- 
tion of additional trails which are pri- 
marily for the use of the traveling pub- 
lic. The Government will therefore 
welcome the continued activities of 
those organizations which in the past 
have built the paths for the use of the 
public in the White Mountains. It will 
ask only that it be shown that there is 
a need for the proposed path and that it 
be properly located so that it may be of 
permanent value. 

Of roads the Government will build 
only a limited mileage and their pur- 
pose will also be to make it easy to get 
supplies, equipment and men into the 
mountains to fight fire. They will be 
built only where trails would be in- 
adequate for this purpose. 

If additional railways or highways 


are built into the mountains it will be, 
so far as we can see now, by private 
capital for the purpose of profit. Be- 
fore the construction of these should 
be permitted it should clearly be shown 
that they will serve the public advan- 
tageously and that their location and 
style of construction is such as in the 
smallest way to mar the natural beauty 
of the mountains. The Great Archi- 
tect has been long in fashioning those 
mountains to their present form; we 
have but just begun to use them and 
we know not how many generations 
are to follow; therefore, we must use 
our best forethought that our plans for 
present use may disfigure them as little 
as possible. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A third direction in which the White 
Mountain Forest may be made to serve 
the public more fully is by extending 
to the public the privileges of occupa- 
tion and residence within it. When the 
public shall come to need it, what ob- 
jection can there be to permitting the 
erection and use of camps and cottages 
within this forest. They would always 
be located in the more accessible parts 
and would generally be grouped along 
the streams where roads could be con- 
structed without great cost. The 
amount of land required for such occu- 
pancy would be comparatively small, 
and, although it would be land of the 
highest timber-producing capacity, loss 
in this direction would be more than 
offset by having in the forest during 
the summer months a large number of 
people who would personally be in- 
terested in seeing that the woods suf- 
fered no damage from fire. There is 
small likelihood that the large use of 
the forest in this way would diminish 
appreciably its usefulness for stream 
protection or for timber production. 


GAME PRESERVES. 


A fourth way in which this forest 
may be increased in interest, if not in 
usefulness to the public, is to make it 
a refuge for. such species of harmless 
game as are fitted by nature to thrive 
there. It adds much to the interest of 























the woods to know that it shelters a 
variety of harmless wild creatures, of 
which, if we are wary, we may occa- 
sionally get a glimpse. And on the other 
hand there seems to be no objection to 
stocking these mountains with wild life 
if care is taken not to introduce species 
which would be harmful in destroying 
the stock or crops of nearby farmers. 

It may not be possible to make the 
White Mountain Forest a game refuge 
without action by the State Legislature 
and also by Congress so that this sug- 
gestion looks rather to the future for 
fulfillment than to the present. 

The general principle upon which 
the White Mountain National Forest is 
being established and to be developed 
has here been stated, and some of the 
lines along which this development is 
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to take place have been sketched. The 
forest will undoubtedly be largely used 
by the public. It is desirable, therefore, 
that a spirit of friendly co-operation 
be fostered between the public and the 
Forest Service which will be responsi- 
ble for the care and management of 
whatever lands the Government shall 
acquire within the White Mountains 
for national forest purposes. Speaking 
for the Forest Service, I desire to re- 
quest such co-operation in large measure 
from the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, from the 
American Forestry Association, from 
the Appalachian Mountain Club and 
from all organizations which similarly 
have large interest in seeing that the 
White Mountains serve the public use- 
fully and in the fullest possible way. 





A FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 


RRANGEMENTS for a Forest 
Products Exposition to be held 
during the coming winter or 
next spring in Chicago and New 

York are now well under way. Fol- 
lowing the endorsement of the plan by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, an organization has been 
effected, Mr. L. S. Case, of St. Paul, 
Minn., being chosen president, and J. 
E. Rhodes, of Chicago, the secretary- 
treasurer, and George S. Wood, of 
Chicago, manager. 

The principal space of the exposition 
will be devoted to lumber, showing all 
methods of use. It is proposed that 
this space shall be divided equally be- 
tween the affiliated associations which 
they may utilize for exhibits prepared 
by themselves or dispose of to indi- 
vidual exhibitors. That portion not 
used by any one association may be 
assigned to other exhibitors. There 


will be room for everybody. Invitations 
will be extended to the manufacturers 
of furniture, sash and doors, boxes, 
woodenware, and various other manu- 
facturers of forest products, to partic- 
ipate actively in the exposition. The 
manufacturers of wood-working ma- 


chinery are also invited to exhibit ma- 
chinery, preferably in motion. 

It is expected that the United States 
Forest Service will make a very in- 
teresting and attractive exhibit, show- 
ing much of its experimental work, fire 
protection, the extent of the nation’s 
timber resources, and other features 
which will be of interest to the public. 
The American Forestry Association 
and other kindred organizations will be 
represented. 

The Exposition Company will have 
charge of the decorative features, the 
publicity, and a number of general en- 
tertainment features, such as moving 
picture shows of logging operations, 
forest fire prevention, etc., for the pur- 
pose of showing the public something 
of the extent and importance of the 
lumber business. 

A meeting hall will be provided in 
connection with both expositions, in 
which the retail lumber dealers will be 
invited to hold conventions, and where 
illustrated lectures will be given upon 
pertinent subjects. 

The whole undertaking bids fair to 
advertise lumber, its availability, 
adaptability and multiplied uses, as 
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nothing ever undertaken by the indus- 
try has done. Similar exhibits held by 
the manufacturers of cement, brick and 
clay works, and other industries, have 
proven very successful as advertising 
features and have generally paid ex- 
penses,—some have paid _ substantial 
profits. 

A few of the associations affiliated 
with the National Association have al- 
ready made tentative arrangements for 
the preparation of exhibits as organi- 
zations and some very attractive and 
effective displays are being considered. 
Space which is not thus utilized will be 
sold to individual exhibitors. All ex- 
hibits will conform to the general plan 
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outlined by the manager as to size and 
decorations, so that the entire expo- 
sition will present a harmonious and 
pleasing appearance. The possibilities 
of the Forest Products Exposition will 
appeal to all as the undertaking de- 
velops. 

Now that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has gone 
on record in favor of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition, and the plans submit- 
ted by the committee have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors, it 
is desired that all manufacturers inter- 
est themselves in the undertaking in 
order that it may be an unqualified suc- 
cess from every standpoint. 





BLOWING OUT A FOREST FIRE 


HEN the members of the 
Eastern Foresters’ Asso- 
ciation held their meeting at 


Wanakena, in July, they 
were treated to an exhibition which they 
viewed with a great deal of interest. 
This was a demonstration of control- 
ling forest fires with dynamite. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds 
of forest fires—the over-head fire, 
where the flames leap from tree to tree, 
and the smouldering fire in what is 
called the forest duff, which is the de- 
posit of dried leaves sometimes a foot 
or two deep. Of the two, the fire in 
the duff is perhaps the more menacing 
as it smoulders for a long time, running 
great distances, is difficult to detect at 
the distances of the Observation Sta- 
tions, and is liable to break out in the 
open in several places at once. 

The method adopted heretofore for 
controlling the fires in the forest duff 
has been to dig a trench by hand with 
a two-fold purpose of blocking the prog- 
ress of the fire, and of exposing sand 
or loam, which can be thrown on the 
burning duff to extinguish the fire. At 
the Wanakena demonstration, Mr. S. 
R. Russell and Mr. E. R. Angst, of the 
du Pont’ Company, laid outa curved 
line of holes about 250 feet long, mak- 
ing them ‘about 15 inches deep and 


about two feet apart, using a punch 
bar to make the holes. Into each hole 
was loaded one cartridge of 11-8 x 8 
Red Cross straight 20 per cent strength 
dynamite, primed with a four foot No. 
6 electric blasting cap. These were 
connected in series so that 
the two free ends of the circuit were 
at one end of the line where they were 
connected to a duplex cable leading 
wire. The fire was started on the wind- 
ward side in the forest duff and stimu- 
lated with a barrel of kerosene oil. A 
wall of fire twelve feet k th bore down 
on the buried dynamite and when with- 
in a few feet of the line of holes the 
charge was exploded. The flame was 
extinguished by the blast from the ex- 
plosion as you would blow out a candle 
flame. A ditch from four feet to five 
feet wide, two to two and one-half feet 
deep and 250 feet long was made which 
cut off and blocked the progress of the 
fire or any smouldering embers that 
remained, absolutely. The ground 
through which this ditch was made was 
of such character that it would have 
been almost impossible to dig it by 
hand, owing to the mass of thick un- 
derbush, fallen logs, etc. The “blasted 
ditch,” beside extinguishing the flame 
of the fire and cutting off the path of 
the smouldering fire; also exposed the 














earth below the duff so that the men 
could get into the ditch with shovels 
and throw the sand on the fire. The 
whole operation took only a few min- 
utes and cost about $10.20. The mem- 
bers of the Association were very much 
impressed by this demonstration, as 
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were also a number of representatives 
of private lumber companies, who an- 
nounced their intention of supplying 
their watch stations with the necessary 
dynamite for combating forest fires by 
this method in the future. 





3,779,041 TREES IMPORTED 


IGURES gathered by the federal 
F quarantine board of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture show that 

during the past fiscal year 3,- 
779,041 growing trees and 15,040 
pounds of tree seeds were imported into 
the United States. The trees include, 
say the members of the board, valuable 
species that do not grow in the United 
States and stock which can at present 
be bought more cheaply abroad. The 
tree seeds imported are largely for the 
purpose of reforesting land, though in 
a number of cases they are used in 
ornamental planting on _ individual 
estates. 

France leads in the number of grow- 
ing trees sent here, with a total of 1,- 
782,255. Germany is second, with 
849,245, and Holland third, with 690,- 
632. Imports are made from 13 other 


countries, including India, Japan, and 
Australia. 

The trees and shrubs imported are 
chiefly evergreens, such as_ pines, 
spruces, and firs, and broadleaf plants 
—oaks, maples, etc. The majority is 
stock of foreign origin, though in a 
few cases cultivators abroad through 
a special selection of attractive forms 
of our native trees have developed them 
to such an extent as to make them de- 
sirable to purchasers here. 

Besides more than seven tons of tree 
seeds, many thousands of pounds of 
seed of perennial and annual plants, 
bulbs, and fruit stock, as well as orna- 
mental shrubs, are imported. The 
greater partof the tree seeds, or 
more than 7,000 pounds, come from 
Germany. 





§ INCREASED GRAZING IN CALIFORNIA FOREST 


within the national forests of 

California, as indicated by the 
reports covering the fiscal year 1913, 
which have just been received by the 
Forester in Washington. Statistics 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, however, show a falling 
off in the number of live stock in the 
State of California amounting to 56,- 
000 head of cattle and 53,000 head of 
sheep as compared to the same date of 
the preceding year. 

The most striking change in grazing 
conditions on the national forests has 
been in the increased number of per- 
sons holding permits to graze stock 
within the forests. There are 153 new 


HERE has been a gradual in- 
crease in the demand for range 








permittees, which increases the total 
for the State from 2,888 to 3,041. The 
total number of cattle and horses pro- 
vided with range was 181,716 head, a 
raise of 1,852 head above the 179,764 
head for which permits were issued the 
previous year. The number of sheep 
and goats also increased from 444,648 
head to 449,105 head, a gain of 4,457. 
There was, however, a slump in swine, 
which dropped from 3,480 head to 2,360 
head. 

The average number of cattle and 
horses per permit in the State of Cali- 
fornia is 68 head, while the average 
number of sheep and goats is 1,191 
head. These averages are a trifle less 
than the general average for all the na- 
tional forests of the United States. 











DEATH OF FRED GORDON PLUMMER 


Geographer of the Forest Serv- 

ice, died suddenly on the night 

of August 15, at Washington. 
The news of his death came as a distinct 
shock to his fellow-workers and seemed 
beyond belief, for no member of the 
Service was more popular for his con- 
sistent qualities of loyalty, good humor 
and common sense, 

Briefly, his career may be summed 
up as follows: Mr. Plummer was born 
in New York City on October 4, 1864. 
His first public work was in 1883, when 
he was employed by the War Depart- 
ment as rod-man and level man on spe- 
cial work in connection with levee con- 
struction on the lower Mississippi 
River, where he also served as sub- 
inspector. In 1884 he worked on a 
city survey at Tacoma, Wash., and left 
this to complete his engineering educa- 
tion in New York, Brooklyn and Bos- 
ton, after which he went back to the 
State of Washington as _ assistant 
curator of the Agassiz Museum at 
Olympia. 

For two years after this he was in- 
structor in chemistry, physics and 
astronomy at Washington College, Ta- 
coma, and then took up practical engi- 
neering and surveying. He occupied suc- 
cessively the position of chief engineer 
for the State University Land and 
Building Commission, the Tacoma 
Waterworks Commission, and Puget 
Sound University, and was_ special 
engineer for Pierce County. 

He was later employed by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, compiling timber 
statistics and mapping and ‘preparing 
irrigation plans. 

From 1898 to 1903 he was special 
field assistant of the Geological Survey 
detailed to the examination of the Na- 
tional Forests, and in 1903 he passed 
the civil-service examination for irriga- 
tion engineer and hydrographer, and in 
the same year was appointed engineer 
in the Geological Survey. In July, 
1905, he was transferred as civil engi- 
neer to the Forest Service. 
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Mr. Plummer was a_ voluminous 
writer on subjects connected with 
geology, geography, and forestry, and 
wrote the first descriptions of forest 
conditions in many of the National For- 
ests of Washington, Oregon, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California. His chief 
work for the Forest Service was done 
as its geographer, and his compilation 
of statistical and map data is one of the 
most notable in this country, if not in 
the world. He was a member of several 
technical societies, including the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, the Geo- 
logical Society, and the U. S. Board of 
Geographic Names. 

A less formal estimate of Fred Plum- 
mer’s career as scientist, companion, 
child-lover, and friend was given in the 
simple memorial exercises which were 
held in his praise and honor by the 
Forest Service. These services were 
conducted as his fellow-workers thought 
Plummer himself would have liked to 
have them, and were therefore in a 
more familiar and less stereotyped 
strain than such exercises usually are. 

They were led by Dr. Le Grand 
Powers, chief statistician of the Census 
in charge of agriculture, a personal 
friend of Mr. Plummer’s and an or- 
dained minister. Because of Mr. Plum- 
mer’s interest in theosophical thought, 
Dr. Powers’ opening reading contained 
a beautiful selection from the Hindu 
a: pasate 

Henry S. Graves, Forester, spoke of 
Mr. Plummer’s career as a member of 
the Forest Service, and said, in part: 

“We are all glad of the opportunity 
to pay tribute to our friend and co- 
worker, Fred Plummer, and to talk of 
his splendid life and work. A man of 
strong individuality and lovable traits 
of character, he made a unique place 
for himself among friends, just as he 
did in his profession. Since he has held 
the position of Geographer in the Forest 
Service he has brought together all the 
available information concerning the 
National Forests. He created what is 
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known as our forest atlas, and through 
untiring efforts has developed this to a 
point which is already resulting in 
making our field work count for per- 
manent and organized effort. Plummer 
had an unusual genius for this work. 
His foresight, his large outlook, and his 
enthusiasm have had results of the 
greatest value. It was an inspiration 
to work with Plummer, and he will 
always be counted as one of the real 
builders of forestry in this country.” 

Mr. Bristow Adams, Forest Exam- 
iner in the Forest Service, gave a brief 
account of Mr. Plummer’s connection 
with the Forest Service Christmas cele- 
bration, and said: 

“You will recall that that Christmas 
celebration was started by our beloved 
‘Uncle Harry’ Towers, who instituted 
the custom of gift giving to the children 
of the members of the Service. When 
Uncle Harry passed away it was 
thought by many in the Forest Service, 
and by Fred Plummer in particular, that 
this celebration should be continued in 
the form of an annual memorial to 
keep green the memory of Mr. Towers. 
Few of us can realize what a vast 
amount of work is necessary to get on 
the boards the little celebrations which 
gave gladness not only to the children 
but to grown-ups. Last year the little 
pageant was altogether Mr. Plummer’s 
work. ‘The dialogue of that fifteen- 
minute playlet is classic. It exemplified 
three particular things of Fred Plum- 
mer’s character—his love for children, 
his sublime belief in what faith will 
accomplish, and his great aptitude for 
seeing the bright, whimsical, humorous 
side of things.” 

One of Mr. Plummer’s other inter- 
ests, which reflected a lighter side of his 
character, was touched on by Mr. A. F. 
Potter, Associate Forester, as follows: 

“Mr. Plummer was a man of very 
attractive personality and exceptionally 
entertaining. Among his many accom- 
plishments was that of being an expert 
magician. He took great pains in doing 
sleight-of-hand tricks and afforded his 
friends much pleasure and many sur- 
prises. In my memory of Mr. Plum- 
mer not only will his great scientific 
accomplishments stand out, but also his 
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ability to lighten the daily task with his 
expertness as a magician. The greatest 
tribute I can pay him is to say that we 
are all proud and glad to have known 
him.” 

Mr. Plummer’s attainments as a 
geographer were touched on by Dr. 
Henry Gannett, President of the Geo- 
graphic Society and Chairman of the 
U. S. Geographic Board, in part, as 
follows: 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Plummer 
began some 15 years ago, when he was 
connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railway land department. Some seven 
or eight years ago, he was made a mem- 
ber of the Geographic Board, and 
immediately became of great value on 
account of his wide acquaintance with 
place names in the West. His early 
education and engineering training was 
supplemented by wide reading and deep 
study so that he became an able 
geographer, surveyor, engineer, statis- 
tician, botanist, and forester. He was 
one of the few men who are creative, 
original, who bring forth new ideas, 
new methods.” 

Perhaps the best idea of Mr. Plum- 
mer as he was known and loved by his 
friends was given by the brief personal 
reminiscences related by Mr. D. D. 
Bronson, Chief Inspector of the Forest 
Service, who said: 

“Tt has been my good fortune for the 
past few years to have been thrown very 
intimately with Mr. Plummer as a co- 
worker in the Forest Service. It can 
most truthfully be stated that ‘Naught 
but good can be said of this man.’ He 
was a scientist, a philosopher, a worker, 
a helper, and a man. I remember an 
incident related to me by Mr. Plummer 
as I was dining with him on Friday 
evening of last week, which illustrates 
his unfailing willingness to help out. 
Several years ago he was in charge of 
a field party of engineers, and they 
were encamped near a cross-roads coun- 
try church. While they were in the 
midst of checking up their field notes a 
man appeared at the entrance of the 
tent and asked if any of the party could 
play the organ. He stated that the local 
organist had been taken ill and that they 
were in dire need of a substitute. Mr. 
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Plummer immediately dropped his work 
and volunteered and, in his rough field 
clothes, went to the church and helped 
out by acting as organist. When Mr. 
Plummer told me this incident he said, 
with a reminiscent smile, ‘My hands 
were so hard and stiff from my field 
work that I was unable to speed up the 
organ much, but luckily the country 
choir drawled the hymns very badly, 
and we kept together fairly well.’ 
“We have been Plummer’s co-work- 
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ers in the Forest Service and in other 
scientific lines, while we will remember 
him as a scientist, as a philosopher, as 
a worker, as a helper, and as a splendid 
man and thorough gentleman, will also 
remember him as our friend, and 
the memory of Fred Plummer will 
encourage us in our endeavors and aid 
us in our efforts. While our loss is 
great, we may be sure that, in 
the words of the song, ‘His soul goes 
marching on.’ ” 





INDIANA’S FORESTRY EXHIBIT 


forestry at the State fair at In- 

dianapolis in September. The 

Board of Forestry will have charge 
of it and will be assisted by P. H. Teal, 
a graduate of forestry at Purdue Uni- 
versity. The display is intended to 
serve the following purposes: 

(1) To make it interesting from the 
point of view of the casual sightseer. 

(2) To impart some instruction to 
those wishing to learn. 

(3) To create a sentiment in favor 
of wood preservation, by the use of 
treated timbers, and by substituting 
less expensive but more prevalent for 
more expensive and less_ prevalent 
species. 

(4) To call the attention of young 
and old to the beauty and charm of the 
trees themselves, whether used as orna- 
ments to the home grounds, as shade 
trees along streets or avenues, as nec- 
essary adjuncts to beautiful parks, or 
as producers of lumber. 

(5) To stimulate a desire among the 
people of this commonwealth to plant, 
care for and protect trees. 

(6) To cause their value as a prod- 
uct of nature to become more apparent 
to the layman. 

(7) To bring the Board of Forestry 
before the people—to prove to them 
that there is a Board, and to explain 
the reason for its existence. 

In order to be as nearly complete as 
possible and to cover the required 
ground as thoroughly as could be ex- 
pected under the difficulties encoun- 
tered, the exhibit will not only illus- 


ee is to have an exhibit ct 


trate extensively Indiana forest prod- 
ucts, both in the crude and finished 
state, but will endeavor to bring out by 
means of photos, suitably enlarged, 
present existing conditions, forest 
plantings in Indiana, pruning, and the 
care of trees. Some attention will be 
paid to shade trees, their planting and 
protection. A number of photos illus- 
trating the processes used in tree surg- 
ery will be displayed. The preserva- 
tion of wood, by means of commer- 
cial preservatives, such as creosote, 
and by the use of veneers and wood 
substitutes, will have a place in the ex- 
hibit. To those interested, the relation 
which our feathered associates, the 
birds, bear to forests and their pro- 
tection, will be made clear by graphical 
representation of their foods. 

An important phase will be to bring 
out the educational side of the exhibit, 
particularly through the distribution of 
the 1910 and 1911 reports of the Board 
and reprints from the last report; by 
means of slips bearing a list of interest- 
ing books on forestry, pamphlets on 
Indiana Forest Laws and Forest Fire 
Laws; and through the medium of 
forest maps, including a detailed out- 
line of the State Forest Reservation. 

Something like 200 letters have been 
mailed to the lumber and veneer men 
of the State and to the U. S. Forest 
Service, soliciting their co-operation 
and aid in this undertaking. They 
have for the most part replied favor- 
ably signifying their willingness to as- 
sist us. In addition, the Forestry De- 
partment at Purdue has consented to 
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contribute largely toward the better- 
ment of the exhibit. The interest takeu 
in this work from outside sources and 
the help obtained through contribution 


are important factors upon which the 
Board bases its hopes of making th: 
exhibit fill the purpose for which i: 
is intended. 





THE VAMPIRE WOODSMAN 


By Hans WAcHSMUTH 


(lV ith apologies to Kipling) 


A fool there was, and he thought it 
it divine— 
(Even as you and I)— 
To wantonly waste his Virgin Pine— 
(As a matter of fact, he committed 
a crime), 
But the fool, he thought he was doing 
fine— 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the woods we waste and the goods 
we waste— 

And the work of our head and hand, 

3rings us no profit, glory or fame, 

And contemptuous reproach will cling 
to our name 

In the future throughout the land. 


A fool there was who, with never a 
thought— 

(Even as you and I)— 
Wilfully wasted what can not be bought, 
And, vainly pursuing the fortune he 

sought, 
Devastation 
wrought, 

(Even as you and I). 


and dire destruction 


Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we 
lost— 

And not even worldly gain 

Rewarded the efforts of feverish haste 

With which we have laid our forests 
waste, 

And plodded and planned in vain. 


The fool stripped himself when he 
stripped his land, 
(Even as you and I), 
Which he might have foreseen, could he 
but understand 
That God, Himself, our forests planned, 
Which none can rebuild with a magic 
wand, 
(Not even you and I). 


But it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the 
blame, 

That grips with the force of a vise— 
It’s the coming to know that we could 
not have failed 
In fame and fortune, 

curtailed 
Our output and asked the price. 


had we only 





COMING MEETINGS 


September 9-11—Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

September 18—North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

September 24-27— Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, Spokane, Wash. 


September 29, 30—Southern Logging Asso- 
ciation, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
November 18-20—Fifth National Conserva- 


tion Conzress, Washington, D. C. 





FEDERAL FOREST POLICY RESPECTED. 


In an increase in timber sales this year and in a decrease in receipts from timber trespass 
as compared with last year, national forest officers see a growing use of the forests and 


respect for the federal forest policy. 





FOREST BUSINESS BEATS THE RECORD 


HE national forest business done 
during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30 surpassed all 
previous records. The receipts 

from the forests approached $2,500,- 
000, of which about one-half was for 
timber, while contracts entered into for 
the sale of timber to be cut either at 
once or in later years totaled about $4,- 
000,000. These sale contracts permit 
the cutting period to extend over a 
number of years when large bodies of 
timber are involved. 

Under existing laws 35 per cent of 
the gross receipts, or between $800,000 
and $900,000, will go to the benefit of 
the States in which the forests are sit- 
uated, for schools and roads. 

The records show that the volume of 
sales contracted for in different years 
fluctuates widely, with ups and downs 
according to general business condi- 
tions, while the actual cut has shown 
a fairly steady tendency to advance. In 
the fiscal year 1906 (July 1, 1905, to 
June 30, 1906), the first full year after 
the Forest Service was put in charge 
of the forests, the timber receipts were 
about $250,000, in the fiscal year 1907 
something less than $700,000, and in 
1908 about $850,000. In 1909 timber 
receipts dropped back to less than $750,- 
000, but in 1910 and again in 1911 were 
over $1,000,000, and in 1912 were 
nearly $1,100,000, as against about $1,- 
250,000 for the year just closed. 

Forestry officials say that the princi- 
pal factor in determining how much 
timber will be sold in any given year is 
the general lumber market, which in 
turn depends largely on general busi- 
ness conditions. Thus, when indica- 
tions are that a period of brisk demand 
is ahead, with increased building activ- 
ity, railroad construction, mining de- 
velopment, and other forms of business 
expansion that call for lumber or tim- 
ber, operators are seeking contracts. 
When business halts lumbermen_nat- 
urally go slowly in the matter of com- 
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mitting themselves by new purchases 
on a large scale. But cutting under ear- 
lier purchases and small sales continues 
even in periods of depression. The 
gradual diminution of outside sources 
of supply and the steady development 
of the country, which create increased 
local demands, tend to offset the effects 
of such periods. 

As an illustration of this the figures 
for 1907 and the immediately following 
years are cited. In the fiscal year 1907 
the Forest Service sold more timber 
than has been sold in any later year 
prior to that just closed. Contracts 
were made covering over a billion feet, 
board measure. But in the fall of 1907 
came business panic, followed by inac- 
tivity. Sales in 1908 disposed of less 
than 400 million feet, and in 1909 of 
less than 300 million: In both these 
years more timber was cut under sales 
than was disposed of through new sales. 
The difference was the result of cutting 
under the contracts of earlier years. 

Last year’s sales of over $4,000,000 
worth of timber does not necessarily 
mean a prospective income from timber 
of this large amount in the immediate 
future. To bring this about there would 
have to be a series of big sale years. The 
present year may or may not see sales 
equal to those of the last. While gen- 
eral market conditions are at present 
less favorable to large commitments 
than they were six months ago, the ag- 
gressive sales policy now in force, with 
its opportunities for long-term pur- 
chases on fair terms where sales are 
possible in no other way, will probably 
counterbalance to a greater or less de- 
gree influences that may tend to check 
sales. The need of the country for 
national forest timber is growing and 
every year brings normally more of this 
timber within the radius of effective 
demand. The yearly cut and the in- 
come from the forests can reasonably 
be expected to rise in the future as it 
has been rising, however, the number 
of sales contracts may fluctuate. 
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CIRCULAR issued by the 

Forest Service calls attention to 

the various laws under which 

more than a third of all national 
forest receipts go to the benefit of the 
States in which the forests are situated, 
for schools and roads. In 1912 the 
amount of money thus made available 
for State purposes totaled about $750,- 
000. The report does not show the 
amounts due from the receipts of the 
fiscal year which closed June 30, 1913. 
Including these, the States’ share of 
national forest funds since the laws 
were passed has aggregated over $3,- 
000,000. 

These facts are set forth, according 
to the Forest Service, because a popu- 
lar impression still exists that all money 
received by the Government from tim- 
ber sales, grazing fees, waterpower per- 
mits, etc., is permanently taken out of 
the States where it is paid and goes into 
the national treasury to meet the gen- 
eral expenses of the Government. This 
idea is said to prevail, to some extent, 
even among actual forest users in the 
national forest States, where the divi- 
sion of receipts with the States has 
been going on for years. 

The circular states that part of the 
gross receipts of the national forests 
was first made available for schools and 
roads when the agricultural appropria- 
tion act of June 30, 1906, directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay over 
to the State or Territory in which any 
forest reserve was situated ten per cent 
of all money received during the fiscal 
year from such reserve. The money 
was to be expended by the State or 
Territorial Legislature for the benefit 
of public schools and roads in the coun- 
ties in which the forest reserve lay. This 
legislation was recommended by the 
Forest Service because of the recog- 
nized burden imposed locally where na- 
tional forests operate to prevent much 
land from becoming taxable. 

In 1908 the amount to be paid to the 





STATES GET A THIRD OF FOREST SERVICE RECEIPTS 





States was increased to 25 per cent, and 
a proviso of the earlier act that no more 
should be paid to a county than 40 per 
cent of its total income from other 
sources was eliminated. Since this pro- 
visoO was removed, some of the coun- 
ties’ receipts from national forest lands 
have equalled their income from all 
other sources. 

In August, 1912, the agricultural ap- 
propriation act for the year made avail- 
able an additional 10 per cent of the 
money received from national forests to 
build and maintain roads and trails 
within national forests for the benefit 
of the public, in the States from which 
these proceeds are derived. This 10 per 
cent “road item,” as it is called, is ex- 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who may, according to the act, “when- 
ever practicable in the construction and 
maintenance of such roads, secure the 
co-operation or aid of the proper State 
or Territorial authorities in the further- 
ance of any system of highways of 
which such roads may be made a part.” 
The total amount expended under this 
provision from the receipts of the fiscal 
year 1912 is $207,295. This was appor- 
tioned among the States as follows: 
Alaska, $4,675; Arizona, $24,645; Ar- 
kansas, $2,283; California, $24,821; 
Colorado, $21,503; Florida, $981; 
Idaho, $23,809; Kansas, $489; Michi- 
gan, $2; Minnesota, $503; Montana, 
$23,926 ; Nebraska, $1,630; Nevada, $6,- 
034; New Mexico, $11,850; North Da- 
kota, $28; Oklahoma, $351; Oregon, 
$17,023; South Dakota, $4,226; Utah, 
$13,504; Washington, $12,758; Wyom- 
ing, $12,254. 

The Weeks law of March 1, 1911, 
providing for the acquisition of lands 
in the Appalachians, provides that five 
per cent of moneys received from each 
national forest into which the lands ac- 
quired are divided, be turned over to 
the State for its public schools and 
roads. New Mexico and Arizona, be- 
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sides the sums before mentioned, are 
entitled to approximately 11 per cent of 
the gross proceeds of all national for- 
ests in those States in return for the 


State school sections within national 
forests. This provision is embodied in 
the act of June 20, 1910, authorizing 
the admission of the two new States. 





SHEEP GO FOUR MONTHS WITHOUT WATER 


ASHINGTON, June 28.— 
Sheep on the Nebo National 
Forest, Utah, go four and a 


half months without water 
except for such moisture as they get 
from the dew and the juices of forage 
plants. 

Grazing sheep on a range entirely 
destitute of water is a recent innovation 
due to the increasing demand for forage 
and the efforts of the forest officers t> 
find a place on the forest ranges for 
all the stock that can safely be admitted. 
The area on the Nebo which has now 
proved usable by sheep is high and 
rocky, a portion of it being above tim- 
ber line, and it has neither springs nor 
streams of sufficient size or accessibility 
to be used for stock watering purposes. 


The grazing season lasts from June 15 
to October 31, and during this period 
of four and a half months the animals 
do not get a drink. 

Under such conditions, however, the 
sheep have done extremely well, and 
last year’s lambs from this range had 
an average weight at the close of the 
season of 68 pounds on the Chicago 
market, which was rather above the 
normal weight from that vicinity. 

In one area on the Targhee Forest 
in Idaho, sheep get water only twice 
during the four-months summer grazing 
season. There is no water on the range, 
but the sheep are driven to a nearby 
stream lower down the mountain side. 
Lambs from this range weighed 65 
pounds on the Chicago market. 





QUEBEC FOREST SERVICE. 


The forest service of the Province of Quebec will shortly begin work on the compilation 














of aninventory of the forest resources of the Province. In the territories under license to cut 
this inventory is left to the initiative of the licensees. Already some have started this work; 
including the Laurentide Paper Company, the Riordon Paper Company, and the River Oualle 
Pulp Company, which have had part of their limits cruised and mapped by experts, and which 
also employ foresters. The inventory of the resources of the vacant lands will enable the 
Government to dispose of the non-agricultural sections for the use of the people. 


MOTION PICTURES OF FOREST SERVICE WORK 
Motion picture companies are making films of all of the activities of the federal forest 


service, including planting, cutting timber, patrol, and lookout work. Already at least two 
fire-fighting “movies’ are being exhibited. 


FRANCE PLANTS TREES 
France has spent $35,000,000 in planting trees on the watersheds of important streams. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERING EXPERIENCE. 


The leading forest schools of the country not only have their own forest tracts for 
continuous experiments, but give their students actual experience in the woods by having 
them, take part in big lumbering operations. 
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GOVERNMENT BUFFALO HERD IS INCREASED 


HE birth of ten calves in the 

| buffalo herd maintained by the 

Government on the Wichita na- 

tional forest and game refuge, 

near Lawton, Oklahoma, has been re- 

ported by the game warden in charge. 

The herd now contains a total of 48 

head of full-blooded buffalo, or, mcre 

properly, bison, of which 27 are males 

and 21 females. All of the animals are 
in splendid condition. 

In 1907 the American Bison Society 
donated to the Federal Government a 
nucleus herd of 15 animals which had 
been bred and reared in the New York 
Zoological Park. The animals were 
transported to the Wichita national for- 
est, which is also a game refuge, and 
placed under the care of the Forest 
Service. They readily adapted them- 
selves to their new habitat, but the area 
upon which they were placed was within 
the zone affected by the Texas fever tick 
and during the two or three years fol- 
lowing their transfer only the constant 
care and watchfulness of the forest offi- 


cers prevented the complete loss of the 
herd. 

The animals were examined almost 
daily to determine whether they had be- 
come infested with Texas fever ticks 
and were placed in specially designed 
cages and sprayed with crude oil at in- 
tervals of from 15 to 30 days, but not- 
withstanding the extreme precautions 
which were adopted three of the animals 
died. Gradually, however, the en- 
closures in which the buffalo were con- 
fined were freed from fever ticks and 
there is a possibility that as the buffalo 
adapted themselves to their new en- 
vironment they became more or less 
immune to the disease. No losses from 
Texas fever have occurred for several 
years, and the herd has almost quad- 
rupled in number since it was es- 
tablished. 

The fact that the herd has not in- 
creased more rapidly is due largely to 
the preponderance of male calves. This 
characteristic of the buffalo is so pro- 
nounced in all of the herds now in 
captivity that a cow is considered twice 
as valuable as a bull. 





STATE 


Connecticut 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Forestry Association was held at the Rain- 
bow Forest Plantations of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station in the town 
of Windsor. As the annual meeting for 1908 
was held at the same place many who at- 
tended both meetings were able to see the 
results of five years’ growth on the planta- 
tions, and the inspection of these was an in- 
teresting part of the program. At the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, F. H. Stadtmueller, Elm- 
wood; vice presidents, J. W. Alsop, Avon; 
Prof. J. W. Toumey, New Haven; E. D. 
Curtis, Bantam; recording secretary, Eugene 
Walker, Union; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Mary Winslow, Weatogue; treasurer, 
Alfred Spencer, Jr., Hartford; auditor, A. 
R. Hillyer, Hartford; advisory board, the 
foregoing officers and Prof. k.C. Hawley, 
New Haven; E. C. Douglas, Middletown; 
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W. M. Shepardson, Middlebury; publishing 
committee, W. O. Filley, New Haven; Miss 
Mary Winslow, Weatogue; Dr. E. H. jen- 
kins, New Haven. In the afternoon, a paper, 
“The Future of Forestry in Connecticut,” was 
presented by Prof. J. W. Toumey, director 
Yale Forest School; also one on “Progress 
of Forestry in Connecticut,” by W. O. Filley, 
State Forester. The discussion which fol- 
lowed resulted in a vote by the Association 
that the advisory board be authorized to plan 
and carry out a study of the forests of Con- 
necticut. This study will be published so 
that it can be used in an educational cam- 
paign throughout the State, which will pre- 
pare the way for the asking of larger appro- 
priations. for forestry purposes at the next 
session of the general assembly. The ad- 
visory board was further instructed to pre- 
pare an educational circular on forest fires 
to be distributed to the school children of the 
State. In accordance with this action the 
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advisory board is already planning for the 
publication of a forest fire circular this fall, 
and a study of forest conditions to be made 
during the coming year. 

The report of the State Forester for 1912, 
recently published by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, contains sev- 
eral papers of interest to friends of forestry. 
In addition to the report of work accom- 
plished by the department, the rormer State 
Forester, Samuel N. Spring, now Professor 
of Forestry at Cornell University, contributes 
a paper on “Forest Planting in Connecticut.” 
This summarizes the work done along this 
line in the State during the past decade and 
gives advice regarding species, methods of 
planting, etc. A guide to the Rainbow For- 
est Plantations of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, prepared by W. O. 
Filley, State Forester, is included in the re- 
port. ’ These plantations were begun in 1901 
and the results so far obtained are of great 
value to all interested in forest planting. 
There is a map showing the location ot the 
plantations as well as several interesting il- 
lustrations. Copies of the report or reprints 
of the separate papers may be obtained from 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

The forest taxation law, passed by the re- 
cent session of the general assembly, offers 
considerable encouragement to investments 
in forestry by providit.z a just system of tax- 
ation for timber land in the State. Copies of 
be obtained from the State 


the law may i t 
Forester, New Haven, Conn. (See article in 
this issue.) 

Another law of considerable interest, 


passed by the recent session of the general 
assembly, is that instructing the Governor to 
appoint a State Park Commission, consisting 
of six members in addition to the State For- 
ester ex-officio. This commission is author- 
ized to acquire and maintain State parks, 
which shall be primarily for purposes of 
public recreation or for the preservation of 
natural beauty and historic associations. The 
fact that the State Forester is an ex-officio 
member of the commission indicates, how- 
ever, that there will be no conflict between 
the State park policy and the older State 
Forest policy. In fact, it is quite probable 
that one will supplement the other, forestry 
being practiced in the State parks so far as 
possible and the State forests being used 


for recreation purposes when not in- 
compatible with their use for the 
growth of timber. Governor Baldwin 
has appointed the following as members 
of the commission: Gen. E. E. Bradley, New 
Haven; J. E. Calhoun, Cornwall; Prof. H 
H. Chapman, New Haven; J. O. Fox, Put- 


nam; Mr. Lucius Robinson, Hartford; E. H. 
Wilkins, Middletown. It would be difficult 
to select a more representative or more pub- 
lic-spirited set of men. Although but a 


small appropriation is provided to begin with, 
they will undoubtedly be successful in secur- 
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ing for the public a tew desirable camping 
and recreation grounds in the State. 





California 


The experience of Marin County during 
the time when a fire on Mount Tamalpais 
threatened Mill Valley and several other 
towns in the vicinity has led State Forester 
Homans to begin a systematic investigation 
of forest areas in California frequented by 
summer vacationists, with the idea of sug- 
gesting that they be organized into fire dis- 
tricts. 

The field work in connection with the in- 
vestigation is being carried on by J. B 
Schoeller, one of Homan’s assistants, who is 
now in the Santa Cruz Mountains. The in- 
vestigation will cover the Lake Tahoe re- 
gion and also the Russian River section. 





Oregon 


The fire situation the middle of August 
continues most favorable. There has been 
no loss of green timber in the State, and only 
small losses of logging equipment through 
slashing fires. The country is smoky from 
the burning for land clearing purposes, and 
the few slashing fires which, though well un- 
der control, are not entirely out. 

Reports Teceived by the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association from the different counties 
of the State show a dry condition in the tim- 
ber, but wardens are using every precaution 
to see that care is exercised in the use of 
hire. 

At a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Forestry a resolution was paSsed cautioning 
wardens to be unusually careful from now 
on in the matter of issuing burning permits. 

Another resolution to the effect that no pa- 
trol would be recognized as efficient by the 
Board, unless the wardens were given ap- 
pointment as State Wardens and _ conse- 
quently authority to enforce the law, was 
passed. 

There are now 19 co-operative patrol dis- 
tricts in the State which cover by far the 
bulk of the heavily timbered area. These 
~ounty patrol associations are all doing good 
work and furnishing protection to their mem- 
bers at low cost. 

Some 300 paid wardens, State and private, 
are now looking after the area outside the 
National Forests. All agencies are co- 
operating thoroughly and successfully. The 
lack of fires this season of the vear is due en- 
tirely to good organization, and a good force 
wed tg a 

ires have occurred in Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Coos, Wheeler, Multnomah and Ben- 
ton counties, and some equipment has been 
lost. Up to date, however, no fires have got- 
ten beyond control and no timber has been 
destroyed. 

Local showers have occurred within the 
past week, but no general or heavy rains. 
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With the shortening of the days and the 
close approaching of the wet season, the 
chances of loss of timber in Oregon are get- 
ting more remote very rapidly. 


The Fire Patrol Law, passed by the last 
Legislature, is proving to be a very desirable 
addition to the fores: code of the State. More 
than seventy-five per cent of the timber own- 
ers of the State are affiliated with local for- 
est fire associations. These associations pro- 
vide a patrol for the lands of their members 
which, as the law directs, must meet with the 
approval of the State Board of Forestry. It 
is unlikely that the cost of the patrol fur- 
nished by these associations will, in any case, 
exceed the maximum of five cents per acre 
which the law permits the State Board of 
Forestry to collect from timber owners for 
fire patrol purposes. 

In these yellow pine districts of Eastern 
Oregon, in which the timbermen have not as- 
sociated for the purposes of fire protection, 
the State Forester is supplying an adequate 
patrol at a charge of approximately one cent 
per acre. The fire hazard in this region is, 
of course, much less than in the Douglas fir 
belts of the western part of the State. 

Climatic conditions have favored the tim- 
bermen thus far this season. Late spring 
rains and occasional showers have greatly re- 
duced the fire risk. Reports to the State For- 
ester show that a few small fires have oc- 
curred, but these have been extinguished with 
practically no loss of green timber. 


Michigan 
A visit covering a period of three days at 
the Higgins and Houghton Lake State For- 
ests was recently made by members of the 
Public Domain Commission. This was in 
reality a tour of inspection, including the 
Higgins Lake State Forest nursery, the 
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plantations, fire lines, buildings, improve- 
ments, and general conditions on these two 
forests. Everything was found to be in 
good condition and the Commission were 
very much encouraged with the outlook for 
the future. 

On August 7th the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Public Domain Commission was 
held at the headquarters of the Fife Lake 
State Forest, where operations along pro- 
tective lines have been in progress for the 
past two months. The necessary buildings 
have all been completed and a number of 
miles of fire lines have been built. After the 
meeting a drive over the reserve gave the 
members a good opportunity to observe the 
natural features of this forest, as well as the 
character and extent of the work that has 
been done here. 

Another of the State forests that has been 
added to the list of those already under man- 
agement is the Lake Superior Forest, in Luce 
County, in the Upper Peninsula. It embraces 
an area of approximately 135 square miles, 
and has a coast tine of about twenty-one 
miles along the south shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. This is one of the largest of the State 
Forests and is, in many respects, one of the 
most promising, as thousands of acres are 
covered with a good natural regeneration of 
white, Norway and Jack pine, to reproduce 
which by artificial methods would cost from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per acre. angers’ headquar- 
ters have been established in a central loca- 
tion. The old railroad grades, over which 
the logs were moved when the original stand 
of timber was cut some twenty-five years 
ago, are being made into fire lines. 

The Higgins Lake State Forest nursery, 
which now covers five and one-half acres, is 
being increased to twice its present size. This 
addition has become necessary in order to 
meet the increasing demand for seedlings and 
transplants for both general distribution and 
purposes of reforestation on the State For- 
ests. 
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MONTHLY LIST FOR AUGUST, 1913. 


(Books and priodicals indexed in the 
Library of the United States 
Forest Service.) 


Forestry as a Whole 


Proceedings and reports of associations, for- 
est officers, etc. 


Association of eastern foresters. Program 
of summer meeting. 1913. 4 p. il. 1913. 

Harvard forestry club. Bulletin, vol. 2, 1913. 
42 p. Cambridge, Mass., 1913. 


India—Andaman Islands—Forest dept. Prog- 
ress report of forest administration in 
the Andamans for 1911-12. 40 p. Delhi, 
1913. 

India—Andaman Islands—Forest dept. Prog- 
ress report of forest administration in 
the presidency of Bengal for the year 
1911-12. 52 p. Calcutta, 1912, 

India—Bombay presidency—Forest dept. Ad- 
ministration report of the forest circles 
in the Bombay presidency including Sind 
for the year 1911-1912. 182 p. Bombay, 
1913. 


India—Burma—Forest dept. Report on the 
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forest administration in Burma for the 
year 1911-12. 198 p. Rangoon, 1913. 

Royal Scottish arboricultural society. Trans- 
actions, vol. 27, pt. 2. 204 p. Edinburgh, 
1913. 

Société forestiére de Franche-Comté et Bel- 
fort. Bulletin trimestriel, v. 12, no. 2. 76 
p. Besancon, 1913. 


Forest Education 


Arbor day 
New York—Education dept. Arbor day 
manual, 1913. 56 p. il. Albany, 1913. 


Forest schools 
Biltmore forest school. Biltmore doings, 
June-July, 1913. Biltmore, N. C., 1913. 
Forest Legislation 


Hawes, A. F. Forest laws of Vermont and 
instructions to fire wardens and others 
regarding forest fires. 28 p. pl. Bur- 
lington, Vt., 1913. (Vermont—Forest 
service. Publication no. 12.) 


Forest Botany 


Arnold arboretum. Bulletin of popular in- 
formation, no. 48, 4 p. Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., 1913. 


Trees; classification and description 
Gibson, Henry H. American forest trees. 


708 p. pl. Chicago, Hardwood record, 
1913. 
Otis, Charles Herbert. Michigan trees; a 


handbook of the native and most impor- 
tant introduced species. 246 p. il. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, 1913. 


Silviculture 


Planting 


Clulee, C. J. Re-afforestation of depleted 
hardwood areas in the coastal districts of 
New South Wales. 6 p. Sydney, 1913. 
(New South Wales—Forestry, Dept. of. 
Bulletin no. 6.) 

Porter, Evangeline. Native growth for 
planting in California. 9 p. il. Sacra- 
mento, 1913. (California—State board 
of forestry. Circular no. 4.) 

Wallace, Grant. The most valuable tree in 
the world, mahogany eucalyptus; a rapid, 
certain and perpetual source of income. 
63 p. il. Chicago, American eucalyptus 
timber corporation, 1913. 


Forest Protection 


Diseases 


Heald, F. D. The symptoms of chestnut tree 
blight and a brief description of the 
blight fungus. 15 p. pl. Phila. 1913. 
(Pennsylvania chestnut tree blight com- 
mission. Bulletin no. 5.) 


Pennsylvania chestnut tree blight commis- 
Report of.the Pennsylvania chest- 


sion. 
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nut tree blight commission, July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1912. 67 p. pl., maps. Phila., 


1913. 
Forest Mensuration 
Elam, A. W., comp. Volume table for red- 
wood. 22 p. Alameda, Cal. H. K. 
Starkweather. 
Forest Economics 
Statistics 
Austria—K. k. ackerbauministerium. Sta- 


tistisches jahrbuch fiir das jahr 1910; 
forst- und jagdstatistik. 441 p. Wien, 
1913. 


Forest Administration 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. July field program, 1913. 29 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1913. 
Auxiliary Subjects 
Conservation of natural resources 


Utah conservation commission. Biennial re- 
port, 1st. 254 p. pl. Salt Lake City, 
1913. 


National parks 


California redwood park commission. Cali- 
fornia redwood park, sometimes called 
Sempervirens park; an appreciation. 
130 p. il. Sacramento, Cal., 1912. 


Plant geography 


Livingston, Burton Edward. Climatic areas 
of the United States as related to plant 


growth. 19 p. maps. Phila., American 
philosophical society, 1913. 

Clearing of land 

Ferris, E. B. Clearing pine lands. 12 p. il. 


Jackson, Miss., 1912. (Mississippi—Agri- 
cultural experiment station. Bulletin 
159.) 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 


Country life in America, Aug. 1913—The 
fruitful land; some possibilities on sandy 
land, by E. L. D. Seymour. p. 44-6, 74-8. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, July 5, 1913—The 
spruce Aphis, by A. Henry, p. 4-5. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, July 19, 1913—Preserv- 
ing timber by charring, p . 45; Timber of 
the cluster pine, by A. D. Webster, p. 46. 


Independent, July 10, 1913.—What really 
becomes of our trees, by F. Stuart 
Chapin, p. 109. 


Journal of the Department of agriculture of 
South Australia, June 1913.—Eucalyptus 
oil, p. 1239-40. 

Muhlenbergia, July 1912.—Pinus ponderosa 
and Pinus jeffreyi, by A. A. Heller, p. 
73-9. 

Outdoor world and recreation, Aug. 1913.— 
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Forests pay wages, by Thomas R. Shipp, 
p. 106-8. 

Pahasapa quarterly, June 1913.—The national 
forests of the Black Hills, by Paul D. 
Kelleter, p. 9-12. 

Progressive farmer, July 12, 1913—How to 
market timber, by W. W. Ashe, p. 769. 

Recources of Tennessee, July 1913.—The 
gullied lands of west Tennessee, by 
A. H. Purdue, p. 119-36. 

Science, July 18, 1913.—The relation of for- 
ests in the Atlantic plain to the humidity 
of the central states and prairie region, 
by Raphael Zon, p. 63-75; A new variety 
of Juglans californica, by E. B. Babcock, 
p. 89-90. 

Scientific American, July 5, 1913.—Pecul- 
iarities in the growth of trees, p. 14; 
Spruce gum, p. 20. 

Scientific American supplement, June 21, 
1913—The formation of leaf-mold; an 
important factor in the production of 
humus, by Frederick V. Colville, p. 386-7. 

Scientific American supplement, June 25, 
1913.—Harvesting tan bark and _ the 
problem of meeting the demand in the 
future, by Samuel J. Record, p. 408-9. 

Scientific American supplement, July 12, 
1913—The development and status of 
the wood-preserving industry, by E. A. 
Sterling, p. 24-7 


Trade journals and consular reports 


Canada lumberman, July 15, 1913.—Slash 
burning a profitable business, p. 32-3. 
Canada lumberman, Aug. 1, 1913.—Timber 
land taxation in British Columbia, by 
W. I. Patterson, p. 31-2; Results of nine 
log scales compared, by A. H. D. Ross, 
p. 36-7; Different quarter sawing meth- 
ods, p. 39; Utilization of hardwood 
waste, by R. B. Goodman, p. 54-6; Qual- 
ities of water-soaked wood, p. 56. 

Hardwood record, Aug. 10, 1913——Hard- 
woods of Hawaii, p. 20-1; The wrong 
uses of wood, p. 21-2; Manufacture of 
picture moldings, p. 24-5; The revised 
Newlands river bill, p. 25-6; Profits from 
paper birch, by S. J. Record, p. 27; 
The wooden bridge, p. 28. 

Lumber trade journal, July 1, 1913—Forestry 
development work already accomplished 
Yale forest school, by L. C. Bryant, 


. 23. 
Sune trade journal, July 15, 1913—Com- 
parative economy of treated ties, by R. 
J. Parker, p. 23-4. 
Lumber trade journal, Aug. 1, 1913—Grow- 
ing popularity of pine paving block, p. 
RE, 14. 

Manufacturers’ news, July 17, 1913.—What 
the Forest service is doing, p. 11-13. 
Naval stores review, July 19, 1913.—Turpen- 

tine other than American, by F. M. 
Perkin, p. 16-17, 29. 
Naval stores review, Aug. 2, 1913.—Rosin 
and turpentine in India, p. 16-17. 
Pacific lumber trade journal, July, 1913.— 


Classified 


Advertising 
10c a Line 


TIMBER SALES 


BARGAIN FOR SALE—50,000 ACRES 

Short leaf pine and long leaf. In whole or in part 
on rail and rivers in S. C., cutting 300 million ft., 
at $2.50 per M. Also poplar, oak, gum, etc., at 
$1.00 per M Also 200,000 acres on rail and river in 
Fla., cutting 500 million ft. round long leaf yellow 
pine; price, $7.50 per acre in fee 

CHA RLESTON LAND CO., 

28 Broad St., Charleston, S. "C 








10c a Line 











TIMBER FOR SALE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

Parties owning forty million feet of pine timber 
situated on the coast of South Carolina will sell out- 
right or go in with a reliable party to manufacture. 
Timber all original growth, in one compact body, 
located on railroad and wong, Ine taEeoRe ad- 


dress 
P. O. Box 108, Charleston, $c. 





TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE 


Large fy small timber tracts in Maine. 
hard wood 
HILLARD C. SCHOPPE, Cherryfield, Maine. 


Soft and 





HAVE TWO FINE TRACTS OF PINE TIMBER 
For Sale. Parties meaning business we will gladly 
pay the expenses from Norfolk to timber and return 


if not just as zegsetentes. No brokers considered. 
JOYNER TIMBER CO., Norfolk, Va. 





Unexcelled Timber Opportunity 


2,200 acres, 6 miles Southern Railroad, Virginia; 
500 acres cleared, with fair buildings. Estimated 
10,000,000 feet oak, poplar and pine, mixture original 
growth. Logging conditions good. Rate New York 
16 cents. Price in fee $55,000. Timber only, $35,000. 


Address A. F., Box 2266, Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED MILLION FEET 


Of redwood seating timber. Close to water and 
rail tramporaeee plendid saw mill proposition. 
WHITING G. PRESS, Eureka, Calif. 





FOR SALE—160 ACRES NEAR RAILROAD 
Southeast of Tampa, Fla., at $25.00 per acre. Ad- 


dress 
E. YAGER, 648 First Street, Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—IN FLORIDA 
In fee simple, 19,000 acres timber land, hardwood 
and cypress; estimated aa 720,000 ft. 

‘A. W. TRI KEY, Springvale, Maine. 





WANTED—BUYERS FOR A 474,000 ACRE TIMBER 
Tract in Santo Domingo, West Indies. Cut 3,000,- 
000,000 feet. Price, $2.50 per acre. Bargain. Ad- 


dress, 
BROWN & CO., Tilbery, Ontaria, Canada. 





HARDWOOD TIMBER POR SALE 
About eight million feet hardwood timber on 
fourteen hundred acres of fine land. Will sell land 
and timber together, or separately. Address 
BRAY, Jackson, Tennessee. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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Wood block paving to be given a thor- 
ough test on Pike street, Seattle, p. 22-3. 
Packages, July, 1913.—Substitutes for cedar ; 
importance of finding substitutes for 
Spanish wood has long been felt, p. 

Paper, July 16, 1913.—Pyrites and the ~sts 
industry, p. 17-20. 

Paper trade journal, July 10, 1913.—Fibres 
of mechanical pulp, by James Scott, p. 
48-50. 

Pioneer western lumberman, July 15, 1913.— 
Annual report of the California forest 
protective association, p. 7; Care and 
choice of wire -_ in logging, by James 
O’Hearne, p. 27- 

Pioneer western a. Aug. 1, 1913.— 
Vast importance of forest conservation 
to California, by John L. Davis, p. 9-11. 

Pulp and paper magazine, June 15, 1913.— 
Canada’s new forest products labora- 
tories, by R. H. Campbell, p. 417-18. 

Pulp and paper magazine, July 1, 1913.— 
Should New Brunswick forests be 
thinned? by John D. Howe, p. 455. 

Pulp and paper magazine, July 15, 1913.— 
Manitoba a forest province, by R. H. 
Campbell, p. 473-5; Insect problems in 
Canadian forests, by J. M. Swaine, p. 
476-7; Forestry in Ontario, by E. J. 
Zavitz, p. 478; Burning forests slash, by 
H. R. MacMillan, p. 479-89; Paper mak- 
ing, by Erich Richter, p. 481-2; The culti- 
vation of mitsumata for paper pulp, by 
Raleigh Raines, p. 19-20. 

Southern lumber journal, Aug. 1, 1913.—Mar- 
keting national forest timber so as not 
to conflict with privately owned prop- 
erty, p. 42-3, 46-7, 51. 

Timber trade journal, July 12, 1913—The 
forests of Bosnia-Herzegovina, p. 63. 
Timberman, July, 1913.—Difficult problem of 
the control of fungus diseases in the 
forest, by James R. Weir, p. 27-9; End- 
less cable system of logging successfully 
employed in Idaho, p. 32B-33; Durability 

of ties in test track, p. 50. 

United States daily consular reports, Aug. 2, 
1913.—Treeplanting societies in Norway, 
by B. M. Rasmusen, p. 671. 

United States daily consular reports, Aug. 9, 
1913.—American sawmill in Jamaica, by 
Julius D. Dreher, p. 810. 

Wood craft, Aug., 1913—How to select wood 
for special uses, by Charles Davis, p. 
146-7. 

Wood-worker, July, 1913.—The manufacturer 
of mahogany lumber, by G. D. Crain, p. 
40-1. 


Forest journals 


Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, July, 1913.—Les foréts a l’Ex- 
position de Gand, p. 431-8; Emploi d’ex- 
plosifs dans la culture agricole, arboricole 
et forestiére, p. 438-47. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 
May, 1913.—Pinus austriaca, by E, 
Zederbauer, p. 197-204. 


TIMBER SALES 


FOR SALE—TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS 
We have some especially fine propositions to offer; 
state your wants. Prices and estimates cheerfully 
furnished. Write today 
BERRYHILL REALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 








FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


Timber selected by expert. 500 to 10,000 acres. 
L. A. BEEM, Big Creek Texas. 





FOR SALE—Valuable Tract of Hardwood 


Timber; 700 acres virgin forest immediately on 
branch line of the Southern Railway in Western 
North Carolina; title perfect. For further informa- 
tion address 


F. R. HEWITT, Hewitts, N. C. 





Oak, Hickory, Gum and Cypress Timber only 


on 1085-acre tract in Southern Arkansas. Reasonable 
removal limit. Party conveniently located to show 
buyers over tract. 


CHAIN PORTIERE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


British Columbia Timber Lands 


The cheapest stumpage on the continent, with 
rapidly developing markets, makes British Columbia 
timber a certain profit maker. 





Have been in the timber business here exclusively 
a good many years; all tracts offered are first 
examined by my own men and am in a position to 
offer investments of unquestioned merit. 


If preferred will act as agent for purchaser and 
invest funds. 


Sarkieneadionns solicited from bona fide investors 
y. 


W. L. KEATE 


Suite 17,441 Seymour St. VANCOUVER, B.C. 





HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE 


4,500 acres, North Carolina, original forest, ex- 
cellent oaks and fine poplar. Over 10,000 feet per 
acre. Full report to bona fide buyers only. $20.00 
per acre. 

20,000 acres in Virginia. Fine forest of oaks, 
excellent value for quality and quantity. $18.00 
per acre in fee. 

30,000 standing trees. Nearly all oaks, good 
location for logging and transportation. Also 
hickery rights; white scaly bark. This is to be 
sold separate. 

2,000 acres. Arkansas, one mile of railroad. 
Virgin hardwood timber. 6,000 feet average. 
$20.00 per acre. 

2,500 acres, Kentucky, mostly oaks. 5,000 feet 
average, 1% miles of railroad. $25.00 per acre. 

Address 

“OWNERS’ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS,” 
care AMERICAN ForEstry. 


6 ae Kills Prairie Dogs, Woodchucks, 
Gophers, and Grain Insects. “The 
wheels of the gods grind slow 
but exceedingly small.’’ So the 

weevil, but you can stop their grind with 


“Fuma Carbon Bisulphide” 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 
June, 1913.—Zur theorie des aussetzenden 
und des jahrlichen nachhaltsbetriebes, by 
E. Ostwald, p. 249-58. 

Forest leaves, June, 1913—Forestry exhibi- 
tion notes; description of exhibits, p. 
34-46. 

Forestry quarterly, June, 1913. ical 
studies on a northern Ontario sand plain, 
by A. B. Connell, p. 149-59; The growth 
of red pine in Ontario, by A. H. D. Ross, 
p. 160-71; A glimpse of a Saskatchewan 
forest, by J. C. Blumer, p. 172-5; In- 
fluence of shade and other factors on 
ae by George W. Kimball, and 

E. Carter, p. 176-84; Alaska woods, 
their present and prospective uses, by B. 
E. Hoffman, p. 185-200; Method of a 
forest survey and estimate in Nova 
Scotia, by Kenneth M. Clark, p. 201-8; 
A new topography method, by C. H. 
Amadon, p. 209-14; A plane table sketch- 
ing case, by Wm. J. Paeth, p. 215-18. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, July, 
1913.—Wuchsleistungen von Pseudotsuga 
douglasii, by Schiipfer, p. 337-51; Ver- 
suche zur entstehung der vertrocknungs- 
schiitte, by H. Hausrath, p. 352-4; Holz- 
schwelle oder eisenschwelle, by Ney, p. 
355-61; Ist es mdglich, der flachwur- 
zelnden fichte eine tiefergehende wurzel- 
bildung anzuerziehen? by Tiemann, p. 
361-8; Die berechnung des waldkapitals 
und ihr einfluss auf die forswirtschaft 
in theorie und praxis, by Theodore Glaser, 
p. 368-74; Forstwirtschaft in den Vere- 
inigten Staaten, by Harrer, p. 374-87. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, May, 
1913.—A fence post test, by F. G. Krauss, 
p. 113-14. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, June, 
1913.—Three forest reserves on Oahu, by 
Ralph S. Hosmer, p. 141-8. 

Indian forest records, 1913—Note on the 
tea-box industry in Assam, by R. S. 
Pearson, pt. 1, p. 1-33; A note on the 
blue gum plantations of the Nilgiris, by 
R. S. Troup, pt. 2, p. 1-40. 

Indian forester, July, 1913—Cellulose in 
India, by W. Raitt, p. 309-20; Prosopis 
juliflora, by R. N. Parker, p. 320-4. 

North woods, July, 1913—The problem of 
the stump, p. 15-21. 

Quarterly journal of forestry, July, 1913.— 
Visit to German forests by the Royal 
English arboricultural society, by Wm 
Schlich, p. 169-83; Utilization of waste, 
by C. P. Ackers, p. 183-90; Cultivating 
beech woods, by Leslie S$. Wood, p. 190-3. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, July 1, 1913.—Le 
congrés forestier international, p. 395- 
414. 

Revue des eaux forét, July 15, 1913.—Ex- 

traction de la résine des tissus des pins 

dans la fabrication des pates a papier, p. 

417-20. 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free of 
charge in this column advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 





WANTED—By a small city in the Middle West, 
an experienced forester to take position under City 
Park Commission, having charge of the city trees. 

Address Middle West, Care AMERICAN Forestry. 





WANTED—A State forestry association desires 
to engage a live, energetic man, with a knowledge of 
forestry, as its secretary. Address Secretary, Care 
AMERICAN ForESTRY. 





WANTED—By a former Forest Service man, a 
position with a lumber company as forester. Best 
references as to practical experience, etc. Address 
H., Care AMERICAN Forestry. 





Foresters who desire remunerative work either as 
a steady position, or in addition to what they are 
now doing, will please communicate with R. R., Care 
AMERICAN Forestry. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A well known timber expert and forester 
with established practice wants to branch 
out along a certain profitable line closely 
connected with forestry. 

Excellent opportunity for a forester with 
capital. 

Let us meet and talk it over. 


Address TIMBER EXPERT 
Care Fire Engineer 
1 Broadway New York 











SALE OF RED AND 
WHITE PINE TIMBER 


Notice is hereby given that tenders will 
be received by the undersigned up to, and 
including, Thursday, the 30th day of Octo- 
ber, 1913, for the right to obtain licenses 
to cut the Red and White Pine Timber on 
timber berths in the Townships of Thistle 
and McWilliams, in the District of Nipis- 
sing. 

For maps and conditions of sale, apply 
to the undersigned, or to the Crown Tim- 
ber Agents at Sudbury and North Bay. 


WwW. H. HEARST 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 
Toronto, August 23rd, 1913. 
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The Advantageous 
Manufacturing Section of 
America 


The Southeastern States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky offer to 
manufacturers a combination of advantages hardly 
equaled by any other section of America. The 
territory of the Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. and Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. covers the richest 
portions of this section. 


. Woodworking Plants Especially Favored 


Furniture manufacturers can obtain the best 
grades of oak, gum, ash, walnut and other lumber 
at about one-half the prices paid in the Northern 
markets. 

Manufacturers of carriages, automobiles, bar- 
rels, boxes and crates, in fact all industries re- 
quiring lumber will find this section the most ad- 
vantageous for their demands. 

The labor, power, market and _ transportation 
conditions of the Southeast are all most favor- 
able to the manufacturer. 


Local Support Given 

To parties proving their ability and sincerity, 
local financial support or factory sites and _ build- 
ings are available at several well located points. 

Let us know your needs. We may be able to 
put you in touch with a most advantageous loca- 
tion. Our co-operation is gladly extended to all to 
whom we may be of service. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Room 352 Washington, D. C. 








Evergreen and Forest Tree 
Seedlings and Transplants 


ALSO SEEDS FOR FOREST PLANTING 








Immense quantities of following hardy valu- 
able sorts: White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponde- 
rosa Pine, Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, Douglas 
Fir, Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, Red Spruce, Hemlock, etc. 


Deciduous Trees 


Larch, Beech, Birch, Maple, Ash, Walnut, 
Locust Elm, Oaks, Catalpa, Speciosa, Wild 
Cherry, Linden, etc. 


Tree Seeds— Guaranteed New Crop 


A complete assortment of all valuable 
species, both native and foreign. High 
germination quality. 


Write for Prices Mention this Magazine 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


Founded 1858 Box 306 DUNDEE, ILL. 








THE 


Continental Hotel 


Chestnut Street Corner of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 
Remodeled Refurnished 


400 Rooms 
200 with Bath 


Rates $1.50 to $5.00 
European Plan 


The Best Cafe in the City 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 








FORESTRY SCHOOLS 








can find no better medium through 
which to make their announcements 
than 


American Forestry 


It reaches a class of Readers that is 
reached by no other Publication. 

It is the Magazine of authonty m 
its special field. 

For Advertising Rates, etc., 
Address 


American Forestry 


1410 H St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention AMERICAN Forestry. 








